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In some parts of the East, and- especially 
in the Shenk of Ceylon, there are many old 
| customs which the progress of civilisation has 
| not as yet cast away; and happily so, for 
_ they serve to keep up a kind and friendly 
feeling between the different classes and 
| races of those countries. One of these time- 
| honoured customs is the presence of European 
_ or burgher employers at the weddings or 
| family festivals of their Cingalese servants ; 
| who never omit inviting their masters and 
| families on such occasions. Being a guest of 
an old resident of Colombo, I received an 
| invitation to be present at the nuptials of his 
| head cook, a Cingalese of good ancestry, who 
| it appeared was to be united to the ayah or 
| waiting-maid of a neighbour. They were both 
Catholics ; and, as such, were to be married 
| at one of the churches with which the native 
| section of the town abounds. From some 
| cause, my host could not attend on the event- 
| ful day. Iwas, therefore, left to make my 
way alone to the happy scene, which I learnt 
lay at some distance from our bungalow, at 
| the further end of the long straggling out- 

skirts. 
| Noon was the appointed time ; the Church 
| of Saint Nicholas the place; and in order 
| that I might examine the locality I was about 
| to visit, and which was entirely new to me, 
I left my quarters soon after our breakfast 

of rice and curry. It was a truly tropical 
| day: the sea-breeze had not commenced to 
| blow, and the cool land-wind had been fairly 
|| done up an hour since. In mercy to the 
| horse and the runner by his side, 1 ordered 
| the man todrive slowly. The sky seemed hot 
_ and coppery—too warm to look blue ; and the 
| great orb of light and heat had a sort of 
lacquered hue that was oppressive in the 
extreme. Round the Great Lake, past the 
dry, stagnant, putrid fort-ditch, into that part 
of the Black Town known as Sea Street. How 
different from the quiet, broad Dutch streets, 


or the cool shady lanes and their fine old| 


burgher mansions! Here all was dust, and 
dirt, and heat. A dense crowd of people, of 
almost all the nations of the East, was passing 
to and fro, not, as with us, along the pave- 
ment—for there was no footway—but horses, 
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beings all hurried along pell-mell: Arabs, 
Moormen, Chinese, Parawas, Cingalese, Kan- 
dyans, Malays, Chitties, Parsees, and many 
others, were jostling each other in strange 
confusion. Ishuddered as I beheld a brace 
of overheated bullocks, in an empty cart, rush 
madly past me into the midst of a whole host 
of men, women, and children; but, strange 
to tell, no one seemed any the worse: there 
was, to be sure, a little rubbing of shins, and 
a good deal of Oriental swearing on the 
occasion, but no more. A vicious horse 
broke away from his Arab leader, and dashed 
across the street, and down a narrow turning, 
where women and children seemed to be 
literally paving the way; the furious animal 
bounded over and amongst the living pave- 
ment, knocking down children of tender 
years, and scattering elderly females right 
and left, but still harmlessly. I felt puzzled 
at this, but concluded that they were “used 
to it.” 

The thronged street, along which I was 
slowly travelling, appeared to be the only 
thoroughfare of any length, shape, or breadth. 
From it diverged, on all sides, hundreds of 
dwarf carriage-ways—turnings that had been 
lanes in their younger days. They were like 
the Maze at Hampton Court, done in mud and 
masonry. I have often heard of crack skaters 
cutting out their names upon the frozen Ser- 
pentine ; and, as I peeped up some of these 
curious zigzag places, it seemed as though the 
builders had been actuated by a similar desire, 
and had managed to work their names and 
pedigrees in huts, and verandahs, and dwarf- 
walls. Into these strange quarters few, if any, 
Europeans ever care to venture; the sights 
and the effluvia are such as they prefer 
avoiding, with the thermometer standing at 
boiling-point in the sun. Curiosity, however, 
got the better of my caution; and, descending 
from my vehicle, I leisurely strolled up one of 
those densely-packed neighbourhoods, much 
to the annoyance of my horsekeeper, who tried 
hard, in broken English, to dissuade me from 
the excursion, Whether it be that the native 
families multiply here more rapidly, in dark 
and foul places, [ know not ; but never had I 
seen so many thrown together in so small a 
space. Boys and girls abounded in every 
corner. As I passed up this hot, dusty, crooked 


bullocks, carriages, donkeys, and human| lane of huts, the first burst of the cool sea- 
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breeze came up from the beach, glowing with 
health and life. I looked to see how many 
doors and windows would be gladly flung 
open to catch the first of the morning wind, 
and chase away the hot, damp, sickly air 
within ; but I looked in vain. Not a door 
creaked on its rusty hinges, not a window 
relaxed its close hold of the frame ; the glo- 
rious light of day was not to be thrown in 
upon the foul walls and floors of those 
wretched hovels. 

There was business, however, going on here 
and there. The fisher and his boy were 
patching up an old worm-eaten canoe, ready 
for the morrow’s toil ; another son was hard 
at work upon the net. that lay piled up in 
the little dirty verandah. Next door was a 
very small shoemaker, sharing the little front 
courtyard with a cooper, who did not appear 
to be working at anything in particular; 
but was rather disposed to soliloquize upon 
buckets and tubs in general, and to envy 
the hearty meal which a couple of crows 
were making of a dead rat in the street. 
Farther on was a larger building, but clearly 
on its last legs, for it was held up by num- 
berless crutches. It was not considered safe to 
hold merchandise of any description ; and, as 
the owner did not desire the trouble and 
expense of pulling it down, he had let it out 
to a. Malay, who allowed strangers to sleep 
in it on payment of a small nightly fee. As 


arrived from the opposite coast of India, were 
haggling for terms fora night’s lodging for 
the party, and not without sundry misgivings ; 
for some looked wistfully at the tottering 
walls, and pointed, with violent gestures, to 
the many props. 

Wending my slow way back towards the 
main street, I came upon a busy carpenter’s 
shop—a perfect model of the kind. In that 
country carpenters are likewise carriage- 
builders, and the place I then stopped to 
examine was one of that description. It 
was a long, low, rambling shed, such as 
we might consider good enough to hold 
cinders or firewood: the turf-thatched roof 
had been patched in many places with tattered 
matting; the crazy posts were undermined 
by the pigs in the next yard, where they 
shared the mud and the sun with a heap of 
wretched children, and ascore of starving dogs. 
Every kind of conveyance that had been in- 
vented since the flood, appeared to have a 
damaged representative in that strange place. 
Children’s shattered donkey-carriages, spa- 
vined old breaks, a rickety triacle of the Por- 
tuguese period, hackeries of the early Mala- 
bar dynasty, palanquins of Cingalese descent, 
Dutch governors’ curricles, English gigs, were 
all pent up, with irrecoverable cart-wheels, 
distorted carriage-poles, and consumptive 
springs. Had I possessed any antiquarian 
experience, I doubt not I should have dis- 
covered amongst the mass an Assyrian chariot 
or two, with a few Carthaginian howdahs. 





The master-mind of this coach-factory was a 
genuine Cingalese; who, in company with a 
slender youth, was seated on his haunches 
upon the ground, chisel in hand, contemplating, 
but not working at, a felly for some embryo 
vehicle. After one or two chips at the round 
block of wood between his feet, Jusey Appoo 
paused, arranged the circular comb in his 
hair, and took another mouthful of betel; 
then another chip at the wood ; and then he 
rose, sauntered to the door, and looked very 
hard up the little lane and down it, as though 
he momentarily expected some dreadful acci- 
dent to happen to somebody’s carriage in the 
next street. 

Once more in my carriage, I threaded the 
entire length of Sea Street, with its little dirty 
shops; the sickly-smelling arrack-taverns ; 
the quaint old Hindi temple, bedecked with 
flowers and flags inside, and’ with dirt out- 
side ; and the whitewashed Catholic churches, 
Little bells were tinkling at these churches; 
huge gongs were booming forth their brazen 
thunder from the heathen temples ; there was 
a devil-dance in one house to charm away some 
sickness, and a Jesuit in the next hovel confess- 
ing adyingman. There was a chorus of many 
tiny lungs at a Tamil school, chanting out their 
daily lessons in dreary verse, and a wilder, older 
chorus at the arrack-shop just over the way, 
without any pretence to time or tune. The 


‘screams of bullock-drivers; the shouts of 
I passed by, a crowd of poor Malabars, just | 


horse-keepers; the vociferations of loaded 
coolies ; the screeching of rusty cart-wheels, 
begging to be greased; the din of the dis- 
cordant cheekoe or oil-mill ;—all blended in one 
violent storm of sound,made me glad to hasten 
on my way, and leave the maddening chorus 
far behind. The open beach, with its tall fringe 
of graceful cocoa-palms, and its cool breeze, 
was doubly welcome. I was sorry when we 
left it, and drove slowly up a steep hill: on 
the summit of which stood the Church of 
St. Nicholas, my destination. 

A busy scene was there. Long strings of 
curious-looking vehicles were ranged outside 
the tall white church—so white and shiny in 
the sun, that the bullocks in the hackeries 
dared not look up at it. I felt quite strange 
amongst all the motley throng: and when I 
stared about and beheld those many carts, 
and palanquins, and hackeries, I fancied 
myself back again in Jusey Appoo’s coach- 
factory. But then these were all gaily painted, 
and some were actually varnished, and had 
red staring curtains, and clean white cushions. 
Nearer the church, were some half-a-dozen 
carriages, with horses, poor enough of their 
kind, but still horses. I glided in amongst 
the crowd, unnoticed, as I too fondly be- 
lieved, and was about to take up a very 
humble position just inside one of the great 
folding-doors, when I was accosted by a Cin- 
galese, in a flowing white robe, and a gigantic 
comb in his hair, and politely led away captive, 
I knew not whither. Down one side aisle, 
and across a number of seats, and then up 
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another long aisle ; and to my utter discom- 
fiture, I found myself installed on the spot, 
in the unenviable post of “Lion” of the 
day’s proceedings. To a person of modest 
temperament, this was a most trying mo- 
ment. There was not another white face 
there: cookey had been disappointed, it 
seemed, in his other patrons, and knowing of 
my intended visit, they had waited for my 
appearance to capture me, and thus make me 
add to the brilliancy of the scene. 

I bowed to the bride, with as little appear- 
ance of uneasiness as I could manage; but 
when I turned to the bridegroom, I had 
nearly forgotten my mortification in a burst 
of laughter. The tall uncouth fellow had 
exchanged his wonted not ungraceful drapery 
for a sort of long frock-coat of blue cloth, 
thickly bedecked with gay gilt buttons, and 
sham gold-lace: some kind of a broad belt 
of many colours hung across his shoulders: 
he wore boots, evidently far too short for 
him, which made him walk in pain; and, 
to complete the absurdity of his attire, huge 
glittering rings covered half of his hands. 
The lady was oppressed with jewellery ; 
which, on these occasions, is let out on hire : 
she seemed unable to bend or turn for the 
mass of ornaments about her. White satin 
shoes and silk stockings gave a finish to 
her bridal attire. 

As the party marched up to the priest, I 
felt as a captive in chains gracing a Roman 
triumph. No one of all that crowd looked at 
the bride ; they had evidently agreed among 
themselves to stare only at me. I felt that I was 
the bride, and the father, and the best man. I 
looked round once; and what a strange scene 
it was in the long white church! There were 
hundreds of black faces, all looking one way 
—at me—but I did not see their faces; I 
saw only their white eyes glistening in the 
bright noon-day sun, that came streaming 
through the great open windows, as though 
purposely to show me off. I wished it had 
been midnight. I hoped fervently that some 
of the hackery bullocks would break loose, 
and rush into the church, and clear me a 
way out. I know nothing of how the mar- 
riage was performed, or whether it was per- 
formed at all; I was thinking too much of 
making my escape. But in a very short time 
by the clock, though terrifically long to me, 
I found myself gracing the Roman triumph 
on my way out. The fresh air rather re- 
covered me; and what with the drollery of 
handing the cook’s wife into the cook’s car- 
| Tiage, and the excitement of the busy scene, 
| and the serambling for hackeries, and the gal- 
loping about of unruly bullocks, I felt deter- 
mined to finish the day’s proceedings. I knew 
the worst. 

I followed the happy couple in my vehicle, 
succeeded by a long line of miscellaneous 
conveyances, drawn by all sorts of animals. 
Away we went, at a splitting pace, knock- 
ing up the hot dust, and knocking down 
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whole regiments of pigs and children, Up 
one hill, and down another, and round two or 
three rather sharp corners, as best our ani- 
mals could carry us. At last there was a 
halt. I peeped out of my carriage, and found 
that we were before a gaily-decorated and 
flower-festooned bungalow, of humble build: 
the house of the conjugal cook. Up drove all 
the bullock hackeries, and the gigs, and the 
carts, but no one offered to alight. Sud- 
denly a host of people rushed out of the 
little house in the greatest possible haste. 
They brought out a long strip of white 
cloth, and at once placed it between the 
bride’s carriage and the house, for her to 
walk upon. Still there was no move made 
from any of the carriages, and I began to feel 
rather warm. At length a native came for- 
ward from the verandah, gun in hand, I sup- 
posed to give the signal to alight. The man 
held it at arm’s length, turned away his head, 
as though admiring some of our carriages, 
and “snap” went the flint ; but in vain. Fresh 
priming was placed in the pan: the warrior 
once more admired our carriages, and again 
the “snap” was impotent. Somebody volun- 
teered a pin for the touch-hole, another sug- 
gested more powder to the charge, whilst a 
third brought out a lighted stick. The pin 
and the extra. charge were duly acted upon. 
The weapon was grasped: the carriages were 
admired more ardently than before: the fire- 
stick was applied to the priming, and an 
explosion of undoubted reality followed. The 
warrior was stretched on his back. Half the 
hackery bullocks started and plunged out of 
their harness, while the other half bolted. 
To add to the dire confusion, my villanous steed 
began to back very rapidly towards a stee 
bank, on the edge of which stood a quiet, old- 
fashioned pony, in a gig, with two spruce 
natives seated init. Before they could move 
away, my horse had backed into the pony- 
chaise ; and the last I saw of them, at that time, 
was an indistinct and rather mixed view of the 
two white-robed youths and the old-fashioned 
pony and chaise, performing various somer- 
sets into the rice-field at the base of the bank. 
Glad to escape from the contemplation of 
my misdeeds, I followed the bridal party into 
the little house. Slowly alighting from her 
vehicle, the lady was received by a host of 
busy relations; some of whom commenced 
salaaming to her, some scattered showers of 
curiously cut fragments of coloured and gilt 
paper over her and her better half—probably 
intended to represent the seeds of their 
future chequered happiness and troubles ; and 
then, by way of inducing the said seeds to 
germinate, somebody sprinkled over the 
couple a copious down-pouring of rose-water. 
The little front verandah of the dwelling was 
completely hidden beneath the mass of deco- 
rations of flowers, fruits, and leaves, giving 
it at first sight the appearance of some 
place between a fairy bower and a Covent 
Garden fruit-stall. The living dark stream 
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poured into the fairy bower, and rather 
threatened the floral arrangements outside : 
the door-way was quickly jammed up with the 
cook’s nearest and dearest relations of both 
sexes; while the second cousins and half- 
uncles and aunts blocked up the little trap- 
door of a window with their grizzly grinning 
visages. The room we were in was not many 
feet square: calculated to hold, perhaps, a 
dozen persons in ordinary comfort ; but, on 
this occasion, compelled to welcome within 
its festive mud-walls at least forty. A small 
oval table was in the centre; a dozen or so 
of curiously-shaped chairs were ranged about 
the sides, in the largest of which the bride 
was seated. The poor creature was evidently 
but ill at ease: so stiff and heavily-laden with 
ornaments. The bridegroom was invisible, 
and I felt bound to wait upon the lady in 
his absence. The little darkened cell was 
becoming fearfully hot : indistinct ideas of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta rose to my heated 
imagination. A feverish feeling crept over 
me, not a little enhanced by the Oriental 
odours from things and persons about me. 
The breeze, when it did manage to squeeze 
itself in, brought with it the sickly perfume 
of the myriads of flowers and herbs outside. 
Upon the whole, the half hour or so which 
elapsed between our arrival and the repast 
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as dignified, and important, as though his 
monthly income had been ten guineas instead 
of ten rix-dollars. I seated myself next to 
the lady of the hut, and resigned myself to 
my fate; escape was out of the question, 
Nothing short of fire, or the falling-in of the 
roof, could have saved me. Our rickety 
chairs were rendered firm and secure as the 
best London-made mahogany-seats, by the 
continuous unrelenting pressure of the dense 
mob behind and around us. The little room 
seemed built of faces ; you might have danced 
a polka or a waltz on the heads of the 
company with perfect security. As for the 
window-trap, I could see nothing but bright 
shining eyes in that place. 

The covers were removed, as covers are 
intended to be; but, instead of curiously- 
arranged and many-coloured dishes of pure 
and unadulterated Cingalese cookery, as I 
had, in the early part of the day, fondly hoped 
for, there appeared upon them a few over- 
done, dried-up joints, @ 7 Anglaise ; a skinny, 
consumptive baked shoulder of mutton; a 
hard-looking boiled leg of a goat ; a shrivelled 
spare-rib of beef; a turkey, that might have 
died of jungle-fever ; a wooden kind of dry 
lean ham, with sundry vegetables ; made up 
this sad and melancholy show. All my gas- 
tronomic hopes, so long cherished amidst that 





was a period of intense misery to me, and 


heated assemblage, vanished with the dish- 


vast enjoyment to the cook’s family circle.| covers, and left me a miserable and dejected 
There was nothing to while away the hot| visitor. Ten minutes previously, I had felt 


minutes: I had to look alternately at the |the pangs of wholesome hunger, and was pre- 
bride, the company, and the ceiling; while| pared to do my utmost; at that moment, I 
the company stared at myself and the lady;/only felt empty and sick. Could I have 


and while she, in her turn, looked hard 
enough at the floor, to penetrate through the 
bricks to the foundation below. In the first 
instance, I had foolishly pictured the break- 
fast, or whatever the meal was to be, set 
forth upon some grassy spot in the rear of 
the premises, under the pleasant shade of 
palms and mangoe trees. 

But the vulgar crowd must be kept off} 
by walls; and the little oval table in the| 
centre of the cabin was to receive the privi- 
leged few, and to shut out the unprivileged 
many. 

Dishes reeking hot, and soup-tureens ina 
state of vapour, were passed into the room, 
over the heads of the mob; for, there 
was no forcing a way through them. <A 


reached the many-buttoned cook, I might 
have been tempted to have done him some 
bodily harm; but I could not move. The 
host had the wretch of a turkey before him. 
Well up to the knife-and-fork exercise, he 
whipped me, from the breast of the skinny 
bird, two slices of the finest meat—the only 
| really decent cuts about it—and then, pushing 
the dish on to his next neighbour, begged 
him to help himself. Of course, I had to 
attend to the hostess. I gave her a slice of 

the sinewy lean ham before me, with two | 
legs of a native fowl, and began to think of | 
an attempt upon the boiled mutton for myself; 
but there was no peace for me yet. The 
bride had never before used a knife and fork, 
and, in her desperate attempts to insert the 


long pause, and then some more steaming | latter into one of the fowl’s legs, sent it with 


dishes, and then another pause, and some 
rice-plates ; and at last, struggling and 
battling amidst the army of relations, the 


a bound into my waistcoat, accompanied by 
a shower of gravy, and a drizzling rain of | 





bridegroom made his appearance—very hot 


melted butter and garlic. Feeling more re- 
signed to my martyrdom, I proceeded to cut 








and very shiny, evidently reeking from the|up her ham and chicken, and then fancied 
kitchen. He had slipped on his blue cloth,|the task was done; but not so, Her dress 
many-buttoned coat, and smiled at his wife|was so tight, the ornaments so encompassed 
and the assembled company, as though he|her as with a suit of armour, that all her at- 
would have us believe he was quite cool and | tempts to reach her mouth with her fork were 
comfortable. abortive. To bend her hand was evidently 

It devolved upon me to hand, or rather|impossible. Once, she managed to get a piece 
drag, the bride to one end of the table; oppo-|of ham as high as her chin; but it cost her 
site to whom sat her culinary lord and master, ' violent fractures in several parts of her dress ; 
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so that I became alarmed for what might 
possibly follow, and begged her not to think 
of doing it again: offering to feed her myself. 
Feverish, thirsty, and weary as I felt at that 
table, I could scarcely suppress a smile when 
I found myself, spoon in hand, administering 
portions of food to the newly-made wife. 
ever having had, at that period of my exist- 
ence, any experience in feeding babies, or 
other living creatures, I felt at first much 
embarrassed, somewhat as a man might feel 
who, only accustomed to shave himself, tries, 
for the first time in his life, to remove the 
beard of some friend in a public assembly. 
Fortunately for me, the lady was blessed with 
a rather capacious mouth ; and, as I raised, 
tremblingly and in doubt, a pyramid of fowl, 
ham, and onions, upon the bowl of the Bri- 
tannia-metal spoon, my patient distended her 
jaws in a friendly and hopeful manner. 
During my spoon performances [ was much 
startled at hearing, close to our door, the 
loud report of several guns, fired in quick 
succession. I imagined at first that the mili- 
tary had been called out to disperse the mob, 
but as nobody gave signsof any alarm or uneasi- 
ness, that could not have been the case ; so 
I settled in my mind that the friends of the 
family were shooting some game for the 
evening’s supper. All that I partook of at 
that bridal party was a small portion of very 
lean, dry beef, and some badly boiled potatoes, 
washed down by a draught of hard, sour 
beer. 1 essayed some of the pastry, for it 
had a bright and cheerful look, and was 
evidently very light, I took a mouthful of 
some description of sugared puff, light to the 
feel, and pleasant to look at, but in reality 
a most heartless deception—a sickly piece of 
deceit: it was evidently a composition of 
bean-flour, brown-sugar, stale eggs, and cocoa- 
nut oil; the latter, although burning very 
brilliantly in lamps, and serviceable as a 
dressing to hair, not being quite equal to good 
Lucca oil, when fried or baked. To swallow 
such an abomination was impossible, and, 
watching my opportunity, I contrived at 
length to convey my savoury mouthful beneath 
the table. This vile pastry was succeeded by 
a plentiful crop of fruit of all kinds, from 
pine-apples to dates. Hecatombs of oranges, 
pyramids of plantains, shoals of sour-sops, 
mounds of mangoes, to say nothing of alliga- 
tor-pears, rhambatams, custard-apples, guavas, 
jumboes, and other fruits, as varied in name 
and taste, as in hue and form, graced that 
hitherto graceless board. I had marked for 
immediate destruction a brace of custard- 
apples, and a glowing, corpulent alligator- 
pear, and was even on the point of securing 
them before attending to my dark neighbour, 
when a loud shout, followed by a confused 
hubbub, was heard outside in front. There 
was a cracking of whips, and a rattling of 
carriage-wheels, and altogether a huge com- 
motion in the street, which at once put a stop 
to our dessert, and attracted attention from 
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the inside to the exterior of the house. 
My spirits revived from zero to summer- 
heat, and thence up to blood-heat, when I 
learnt that the arrivals were a batch of 
“Europe gentlemen,” friends of the cook’s 
master, who had come just to have a passing 
peep at the bride and the fun. Their approach 
was made known by sundry exclamations in the 
English language, and a noise as of scuffling 
at the door. How our new friends were to 
get in, was a mystery to me; nor did the host 
appear to have any very distinct ideas upon 
the subject. He rose from his seat, and, with 
his mouth full of juicy pine-apple, ordered a 
way to be cleared for the “great masters ;” 
but he might as well have requested his 
auditory to become suddenly invisible, or to 
pass out through the key-hole. There was 
no such thing as giving way: a few of the 
first-cousins grinned, and one or two maternal 
uncles coughed audibly, while the eyes of 
the distant relations at the window glistened 
more intensely, and in greater numbers than 
ever. The stock of British patience, as I 
rather expected, was quickly exhausted near 
the door, and in a minute or two I perceived 
some white-faces, that were rather familiar 
to me at a certain regimental mess-table. 
Uncles and brothers-in-law were rapidly at 
a discount, and there appeared every prospect 
of mere connexions by marriage becoming 
relations by blood. Some giant of a native 
ventured upon the hazardous speculation of 
collaring an officer, who was squeezing past 
him, and received a friendly and admonitory 
tap in return, which at once put him hors 
de combat. The cook, enraged at the rude- 
ness of his countryman, dealt a shower of 
knocks amongst his family circle; the visitors 
stormed the approaches, and at last carried 
the covered way ; Cingalese gentry struggled 
and pushed, and tried in vain to repel the in- 
vaders ; the fair sex screamed, and tried to 
escape ; the mélée became general and furious. 
I gave my whole attention to the bride, who 
kept her seat in the utmost alarm; her 
husband was the centre of attraction to the 
combatants, and in the midst of a sort of 
“forlorn hope” of the native forces, the 
heavily loaded table was forced from its 
centre of gravity. Staggering and groaning 
beneath the united pressure from fruit and 
fighting, the wooden fabric reeled and tottered, 
and at last went toppling over, amidst a 
thunder-storm of vegetable productions. It 
was in vain I pulled at the unhappy bride, 
to save her; she was a doomed woman, 
and was swept away with the fruity flood. 
When I sought her amidst the wreck and 
confusion, I could only discover heaps of 
damaged oranges, sour-sops, and custard- 
apples, her white satin shoes, the Chinese 
fan, and the four silver meat-skewers. By 
dint of sundry excavations, the lady was 
fairly dug out of the ruins, and carried off by 
her female friends; the room was cleared 
of the rebellious Cingalese, and a resolution 
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carried unanimously, that the meeting be ad- 
journed to the compound, or garden at the 
back. Under the pleasant shade of a tope 
of beautiful palms, we sat and partook of the 
remains of the feast. The relations, once 
more restored to good-humour, amused them- 
selves in their own fashion; preparing for 
the dancing, and festivity, and illuminations, 
that were to take place in the evening. Our 
own little party sat there until some time after 
sunset, and when we had seen the great cocoa- 
nut-shells, with their flaring wicks, lighted 
up, and the tomtomhs begin to assemble, we 


deemed it prudent to retire and seek a whole- | 


some meal amongst our friends. 





THE QUEEN’S HEAD. 


Ir is not of the “Queen’s Head,” under | 


whose sign accommodation for man and horse 
is conspicuously vaunted: it is not of that very 


red portrait of a lady, in a sky-blue pelisse, | 


edged with spotted putty, whose pink brow 
is wedged into an ochre crown, whose fleshy 
arm is indented with a prodigious sceptre, 
and whose whole figure is gibbeted in most 
English thoroughfares, that we now intend 
to speak ; but it is of the blushing Queen’s 
head, whose gem-like prettiness, compact 
shape, beauty of linear execution, and truth- 
fulness of likeness, are displayed upon nearly 
three hundred millions of the paper missives 
which fly about this country every year, 
amongst every rank and grade of the Royal 
Original’s subjects. 

This miniature Queen’s head—which Mr. 


Rowland Hill’s penny postage has called into | 


existence—is the product of the system intro- 
duced into this country by Mr. Jacob Perkins. 
Tt is to the means by which the prodigious 
numbers of these pretty little miniatures are 
produced by his successors, Messrs. Perkins, 
Bacon, and Petch, of Fleet Street, London, 
that we are now desirous of drawing atten- 
tion. 

Some years ago, Mr. Perkins sought and 
gained great, and by no means bubble, 
reputation at the (steam) cannon’s mouth. 
As an inventor, he has indeed played in his 
time many parts; his latest invention being 
a process for baking bread by steam ; and, in 
a more wholesome manner than the old 
plan. Mr. Perkins’s special profession was 
that of an intaglio engraver. He was a 
native of Massachusetts, in America, and de- 
voted, from his youth, a great deal of atten- 
tion to the subject of engraving on steel. As 
a proof of his success in his own country, we 
may mention that the state of Massachusetts 
passed a law compelling all banks to use the 
peculiar form of bank-note which he had in- 
vented for the prevention of forgery. In 
1819, acting on the advice of our minister, 
Sir Charles Bagot, he determined on re- 
moving to this country, to get the bank-note 
engraving to do for that great fountain of 


\his own account. 





ing with him four discoveries, the four ele- 
ments of the work of his art. These were: 


First. A mastery in hardening and soften- 
ing steel ; which enabled him, 

Secondly. To engrave on steel. 

Thirdly, A process for transferring figures 
from steel to steel, and thus multiplying 
the number of plates to be printed from. 

Fourthly. A new and elaborate style of 
ornamentation, by means of geometrical 
lathe-work. 


The last of these inventions is that which 
produces the network-looking ground on 
which Her Majesty's image lies in the postage 
stamp, and was the invention of a Mr. Spencer, 
It is the same, in its first principle, as that 
with which the backs of watches are “engine- 
turned,” by the agency of that description of 
lathe called a “Rose Engine.” Mr. Perkins 
merely elaborated the machine, and applied it 
to engraving for printing from 

When the inventor reached England, he 
failed in convincing the Directors of the Bank 
of England of the efficacy of his plans for 
preventing forgery ; and, taking the advice 
of Sir Joseph Banks, set wp in business on 
The firm of “ Perkins, 
Fairman, and Heath,” accordingly commenced 
as bank-note engravers; and, as the phrase 
goes, “threw themselves on the country.” 
They got the printing to do for various banks 
—the Provincial Bank of Ireland, the Bank 


|of Manchester, and the Scotch banks. Every- 


body knows the dark and complicated look 
which a provincial bank-note has, compared 
with the Bank of England notes. That is 
the result of the Perkins designs, which are 
chiefly executed by machine engraving. 

In making the postage label, the hardening 
and softening process comes first into play. 
The “might of fire” is employed. A flat 
steel die—softened by having been put into a 
box surrounded with articles that have, when 


|heated, a strong attraction for carbon, and 


which thus draw the carbon out of it—was 
the first requisite. On it, thus prepared, the 
square of fine net-work from which the profile 
is relieved, was engraved by the aid of the 
improved Rose engine. A portion was then 
scraped out in the rude shape of a head; 
and over this, Mr. Heath executed his exqui- 
site vignette. The die once more went to 
the furnace ; and being surrounded, this time, 
with articles having xo aflinity to carbon, was 
hardened again,—harder than it had originally 
been. This became the matrix: the mother 
of that prodigious family of Queen’s heads— 
amounting to two billions during the last 
dozen years—which have passed through the 
post-oflices of the United Kingdom. This 
steel die is almost imperishable, and its powers 
of reproduction upon the plates from which 
the adhesive labels are actually printed, is all 
but inexhaustible. As every subsequent im- 
pression is primarily derived from this one 


notes, the Bank of England. He came, bring-| original, not merely uniformity is produced, 
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but actual identity. The manner of the pro- 
cess of transferring the “Queen's Head” from 
the mother to her progeny is this: A circular 
steel die, or “roller,” is softened. The dies 
go into a powerful pressing machine together 
—the hard and’ soft, the flat and circular. 
The intense pressure transfers the figure to 
the “roller” in relief, — which is also har- 
dened in its turn, and is then in a condition 
to transfer, by indentation, the subject to the 
printing plates, by another passage through 
the press. After this, the flat die is seldom 
waited. The roller assumes its office, and is 
used for the “ plates.” 

The plates employed for printing the post- 
age stamps are fine oblong pieces of steel— 
gleaming like the steel mirrors which the 
Roman girls used to see themselves in—(mir- 
rors well adapted to such a stern people.) 
Each plate is large enough to have ranged 
upon it two hundred and forty penny 
“Queen’s Heads ;”— one pound’s worth. 
The effect, therefore, is that of a beautiful 
mirror, in which you see Her Majesty’s coun- 
tenance repeated two hundred and forty times 
in close lines, The security against forgery lies 
in the engine-turning on the “basis” or ground, 
on which the head is done; in the great 
excellence of Mr. Charles Heath’s design ; 
in the exquisite beauty of its execution, aud 
in the perfect identity — barring, of course, 
the accidents of printing—of every Queen’s 
Head, one with another. But the chief 
advantage of the invention is the power it 
confers of rapid production. The number of 
postage labels required for the public service 
is—casting out Sundays—upwards of one 
million a-day ; it was nearly three hundred 
millions for the three hundred and sixty-five 
days of 1851; fifty-two of them being Sundays. 
Let us see, then, what labour would have 
been required to keep pace with this pro- 
digious demand, had Mr. Perkins’s invention 
not been in existence :—It took Mr. Heath 
a fortnight’s hard work to engrave, on the| fi 
original steel die, the profile which is the 
progenitor of all the rest. Had there been no 
power to transfer that work to other plates 
for printing, of course every head must have 
been separately engraved by hand on the 
printing plates, each at an equal expenditure 
of time. What, therefore, occupied originally 
a couple of weeks, and which now occupies 
no more than a few minutes to manufacture 
plates for printing from, would have taken— 
how many years? We shall see :— 

Since the introduction of cheap postage, 
Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, and Petch have 
transferred the matrix upon one hundred 
and forty-two plates, each having two hun- 
dred and forty heads upon it ; in other words, 
the number of single impressions given off 
from steel to steel has been thirty-four 
thousand and eighty. Every one of these 
but for the transferring process, must have 
been engraved laboriously by hand, at the 
expense of a fortnight’s time. If the 
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Wandering Jew were an engraver and had 
that little order to execute, he could not have 
completed it under thirteen hundred and ten 
years. Had a Rowland Hill of the time of 
Henry the Eighth set him at work in 1542, 
he must have been “cutting away” ever since, 
and could not have laid down his graver yet. 
The thirty-four thousand and eighty heads 
which Mr. Perkins’s plan has produced on 
steel, since 1840, would have occupied the 
miniature bayonets of an army of hand-en- 
gravers one hundred and ten strong! Had 
it not been, therefore, for the transferring 
process, the ‘Government must have employ ved 
the less elegant and coarser appliances of 
stereotype plates and letter-press printing, to 
produce postage labels at the inordinate rate 
per diem at which they are demanded by an 
eminently epistolary public. 

Then comes the question of cost, to be_ 
computed from the data of upwards of a 
hundred engravers at work for a dozen years. 
Even, they must have had different degrees of 
skill ; and the likeness of Her Majesty could 
not have been equally preserved, as it now 
is, in the billions of miniatures which the 
best hundred in the profession could have 
engraved, 

We will now “ walk up” to another section 
of this curious show :—to the printing-room 
behind Fleet Street, and see the printing 
going forward. ‘Twelve presses are gene- 
rally at work, at each of which presides its 
own proper mechanic, who turns out, on an 
average, four hundred sheets of two hundred 
and forty stamps each—equal to eleven 
hundred and fifty thousand stamps—per day. 
His work is not different from ordinary copper 
or steel plate printing. The workman’s plate 
is kept warm by a gas-light, and:he lays it on 
the “bed” of the press before him. He then 
grasps a bunch of hard blanketing duly 
charged with red ink, and transfers the ink 
to the plate witha “wriggling ” motion, which 

fills up the engraved lines with the pigment. 
Next, he carefully and delicately smooths the 
polished surface, leaving the ink only in the 
lines into which it has been forced. Now, he 
seizes a sheet of paper, supplied by Govern- 
ment—which bears a Crown and a border, 
composed of the words “ Penny Postage,” as 
water-mark—and lays it on the plate. Now, 
he turns the wheel, which pulls it in between 





two cylinders, and they squeeze out the ink 
from the lines indented on the steel upon the 
paper, and it comes back to its master, radiant 
with crimson heads. This back-movement 
is the pride of the press ; it is caused by the 
form of the cylinder (a form which its name 
of D suggests), and saves the trouble of the 
mechanic’s drawing the plate back himself, 
Mr. Perkins claims this invention also. 

The printed sheets are now taken up-stairs ; 
where, by a process like whitewashing, their 
backs are made adhesive with a peculiar 
gum. When gummed, they are placed in 
trays, where they become duly ventilated and 
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dried. A great alarm was got up, a few years | first boy. He places them one by one, (the 
ago, in consequence of a report that the | “fanning out” being an arrangement to enable 
adhesive glaze used for the backs of postage | him to draw them nimbly, singuwlatim,) in the 
labels was manufactured of a poisonous|“ guiding apparatus,” under the fall of the 
material. A prognosis was extensively cir-|die. This “guiding apparatus” is a neat 
culated of a variety of diseases said to be | form, suited to the shape of the envelope ; so 
engendered in the systems of rash letter-|that no interruption—nothing ——S to 
writers who used their tongues to moisten|a rufile—ever takes place. ‘The envelope 


the labels. Even the cholera was traced to} glides in from the left—receives the stamp, 
that pernicious practice. The dreadful in-} which makes it worth a penny—and passes 
gredients of the diabolical manufacture were | on with dazzling rapidity and neatness to the 
said to be a mystery. That dark secret we|right. The beauty of the machine is in the 
have succeeded in penetrating, and now reveal | harmony with which the various and contrary 
it, for the benefit of our readers, in two words, | motions work together. 


The daily issue of these envelopes averages 
sixty thousand,—a number, which, if laid to- 
gether, row by row, would extend from four 
to five miles. They first came into use in 
1841. The profile is the work of the late 
Mr. William Wyon, the Engraver to the 
Mint. The “Compound printing,” or art of 
tinting the ground from which the Queen’s 
Head is relieved by machinery, was the in- 
vention of Sir William Congreve. 


—Potato Starch ! 

Here let us anticipate a very natural ques- 
tion—perhaps suggested to the reader’s fancy 
ere this: Why are the stamps coloured 
red? For this reason—red is a “fugitive” 
colour, and would shrink and change under 
the influence of an acid ; whereas black is not 
fugitive, and were the stamps printed black, 
ingenious swindlers would apply acids to 
the obliterating ink used by the Post Office 
authorities to cancel the stamps, and so 
obliterate zz. 

Were we to take our readers to other parts 
of Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, and Petch’s estab- 
lishments, where their ordinary bank-note 
engraving goes on, we might be present at the 
spectacle of the creation of Spanish Bonds ; 
but we “close our eyes in holy dread,” as 
Coleridge says, and proceed from the Fleet 
Street factory to Somerset House to notice 
the manufacture of the Embossed Stamps; 
—those “Queen’s Heads,” embossed on a 
pink ground, which appear on the postage 
envelopes. This process belongs to the de- 
partment of Mr. Edwin Hill, brother of 
the great originator of penny postage. Mr. 
Edwin Hill’s ingenuity has invented the 
very elegant “embossing press” used for the 
purpose. 

Four of these embossing presses, each served 
by two boys, work away under a superinten- 
dent, in one of the lower rooms facing the 
river Thames. Each belongs to the class 
known as “fly and screw” presses. The 
screw descends, with its regular perpendicular 
motion, to stamp with the die, the envelope be- 
low, and to print the head on it, by the agency 
of the head in relief, in leather, on which the 
envelope rests. At every blow, a “punch” 
strikes in, with a horizontal motion, to meet 
the envelope, and thus trebles the number of 
blows, by shortening the distance of the fall. 
Another horizontal motion of the “ inking 
apparatus” brings a row of elastic rollers, 
charged with red ink, from the “ductor” to 
the inking plate, to find the die, and cover it 
with a blushing pink. 

Two boys, as we said, attend each press, 
and supply the falling die with the envelopes, 
—one to place them under the fall,—the other} Bacon, and Petch, and made Mr. Archer’s 
to remove them. The envelopes are sent, in| proposal a lever to screw down those gentle- 
batches, from the contractor, and each parcel | men in their charges,—in which the “ Stamps 
is first “fanned out,” and then given to theland Taxes” succeeded; and, satisfied with 


Everybody must have found it more or 
less troublesome to cut the postage labels one 
from another for useful purposes. It causes 
delay. Reflecting on this, a Mr. Archer in- 
vented a machine to “notch” or “puncture” 
them in their natal hour, which would enable 
people to tear them away at once, without 
the application of knife or scissors. A cor- 
respondence with the “Stamps and Taxes” 
was then opened on this matter, and Mr, 
Archer’s proposal—particularly as he wanted 
no pay till the plan was successful — was 
favourably listened to. 

A “Return” containing the Correspond- 
ence on this matter, and occupying thirty-two 
pages, measuring some sixteen inches long 
by twelve broad of type, lies on our table. 
The most ardent admirer of blue-book lite- 
rature will hardly wade through the mass 
of dulness it contains. Such, however, is 
the astonishing power of human industry, 
that the actual essence even of a Parlia- 
mentary paper is come-at-able by its agency ; 
and we have been able to boil down the crude 
mass to the following sentences :—Mr, Archer 
was offered by the Treasury four hundred 
pounds for the purchase of his perforating 
machine, and two hundred pounds as a re- 
muneration for the invention. Dissatisfied 
with the sum proposed, Mr. Archer offered to 
furnish the stamps en masse, at a cost which 
would save the country one thousand five 
hundred pounds per annum. Of course, this 
proposal made the authorities prick up their 
ears—a piece of economy that would cut 
down no official, being just the thing—but, 
instead of giving the inventor the benefit of 
his device, they wrote off to Messrs. Perkins, 
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this noble achievement, “Their Honours” 
left Mr. Archer to his fate. 

Up to the present moment, Mr. Archer's 
machinery—good, bad, or indifferent— re- 
mains unused, somewhere in limbo, Either 
“the authorities” desire to throw away six 
hundred pounds of the public money upon 
Mr. Archer uselessly; or the public is de- 
prived of the great advantages which that 
gentleman has offered to them in respect of 
the Queen’s Head. 


CHIPS. 
A DISAPPEARANCE CLEARED UP. 

Ir will be remembered, that ‘amongst the 
narratives detailed under the head of “ Dis- 
appearances,” at pages 249 and 305 of the 
third volume of “ Household Words,” was one 
of a physician’s boy at North Shields, who, 
after delivering some medicine to a patient, 
disappeared, and was not heard of for seven 
years afterwards, We are now put in pos- 
session, in the following letter, of some 
singular and painful circumstances which 
occurred to the family of the patient, and 
which we lay before our readers, in a letter 
from her son, in justice to him and to his 
relatives :— 

“Sir,—On taking out your ‘Household 
Words’ from a Library I ama subscriber to, 
I was much surprised on reading, in the pub- 
lication of 7th June, 1851, under the head of 
‘Disappearances,’ an account of the disap- 
pearance of a young man from North Shields. 
[ enclose you an account of a meeting held at 
North Shields on the 9th of May, 1834, just 
seven years after the young man’s disappear- 
ance,in which the whole mystery is explained ; 
by which you will perceive that the young 
man enlisted into the East India Company’s 
service, and was sent out to India. I have a 
painful recollection of the circumstances ; for 
in consequence of it being to my mother that 
he brought the medicine, (which he delivered 
at the door, and was no more heard of till the 
seven years afterwards,) a most scandalous 
report was raised, that our family had mur- 
dered him, and sold his body for dissection. 
Such was the belief in this story, that from 
doing a very respectable business as con- 
fectioners, with every prospect of making a 
comfortable living, our trade fell off to such 
a degree, that the stuff spoiled upon our 
hands, and as much money was not taken as 
would pay the shop-rent ; and if it had not 
been that, fortunately, about two years pre- 
vious, my brother and myself had got em- 
ployment in a glass manufactory, by which 
we were enabled to support the family, they 
would have been reduced to parish relief; and 
yet our masters were many times (as they 
have since told us, on the mystery being 
cleared up) solicited by very respectable 
people to dismiss us, in consequence of these 
reports ; but nobly refused to do so, 
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“ The parents of the young man, but espe- 
cially the mother, when she met any of 
our family in the street, always accused us of 
murdering her son; and such was the sym- 
pathy of the public aroused in their favour, 
that, had we stopped to resent it, I have no 
doubt but we should have been destroyed by 
the mob that would have soon arisen. And 
for seven long years did we bear this stigma ; 
and when the affair of Burke and Hare came 
out it revivedit; so that our house was 
nightly surrounded by amob ; and had it not 
been that one or two of the magistrates took 
our part, I have no doubt but it would have 
been pulled down about our ears, and the 
whole family murdered. 

“ At length we were obliged to prosecute 
two men, separately, who accused my father of 
the murder of the young man, in the White 
Hart Inn, at Newcastle ; and it seemed to me 
that the jury and the court were prejudiced 
against us; as, though we got verdicts ; yet 
one was for only twenty shillings, which did 
not carry costs, and the other for five pounds, 
and the judge would not certify. 

“ We have always been regular in our at- 
tendance on divine worship, and our moral 
character stood as high as any family in the 
kingdom. It is true, several of the most active 
propagators of the scandal seem to have met 
with retributive justice. The parents died, 
both of them, comparatively young ; and of 
three of the most active propagators, one was 
drowned in a very curious manner ; another 
committed suicide ; and another, from being 
one of the most affluent men in North Shields, 
is now receiving parish relief. But what 
benefit are these things to us? We are still 
struggling with difficulties brought on by this 
scandal. My mother is still living, aged 
eighty-one. My father died, aged seventy- 
four, as easily as ever man died in the world. 
My brother and I are old bachelors ; for al- 
though we could keep our parents and family, 
we could not do itif we had married and got 
families. 

“Tn conclusion, I beg to say, that you are 
left entirely at liberty to make any use of this 
communication or not, as you think proper ; 
but I could not resist the temptation of in- 
forming you of the true circumstances of the 
case. 

“T am, Sir, 
“ ‘Your most obedient servant, 
“ Jonn GAUNT. 

“ Coatham, near Redcar, 

“ Jan. 26, 1852.” 


To this Mr. Gaunt’s brother adds :— 


“Srr,—I have just come home, and see 
what my brother has written, and wish to add, 
that we had at that time a brother, Ellis 
Gaunt, Surgeon, Idle, near Bradford (since 
dead), and the North Shields public sent 
police and constables there, and searched his 
house, and two or three houses on either side 
to see if he had the missing youth there for 
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dissection ; and should they have found any 
limbs under course of dissection, I have no 
doubt my father would have been tried for 
murder. 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“* Wittiam Gaunt.” 


From the documents read at the meeting, 
convened by the magistrates and one hundred 
and thirty of the clergy, gentry, and trades- 
men of North Shields, on the 9th of May, 
1834, it appears that the missing youth, 
having enlisted in the East India Company's | 
service, died of cholera, on the 12th of 
November, 1832. The resolutions passed 
were strongly expressive of sympathy for 
the unmerited sufferings of the Gaunt family 
for so many years ; and of admiration for the 
exemplary patience with which they had 
borne them. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
CONCERNING A PAIR OF DEMONS. 


Deep in a valley at the foot of the mighty 
Schneeberg, stands a little village of a few 
scattered houses. The inhabitants are a rude | 
primitive set of people, full of wild legends | 
and strange uncouth poetry. Even the tide 
of smug Vienna citizens that sets in every 
summer towards the enticing spot, has not 


yet quite spoilt it; and glimpses of old-world | 
manners and old-world people may be got here, | 


now and then, by a quiet traveller, which will | 
amply pay him for turning out of his way to| 
go there. 

The name of the village is Buchberg. How 
pleasantly the memory of it rises in my 
mind, as I pause, pen in hand! First comes | 
the veteran of the neighbourhood, the unfor- 


gotten Schultes ; not unlike one of the figures | 


of a Dutch picture ; a short, brown, healthy 
old man. ‘Then follow two of his colleagues 
—Schmidl, who blows the horn; and one 
Weidman, the laziest and most amusing of 
guides. It was a strange, simple, uncouth, 
piping, dancing, loveable company, in which 
I paused a few days, far from the strife, 
the turmoil, and sorrows of life. 

Very near to Buchberg, ata place called 
the “ Schneebergerdérfel,” there lived not 
long ago an old man, the pleasure of whose 
life was to accompany travellers up the 
famous mountain, as their guide, philosopher, 
and friend. He had gone with Emmel as far 
as the famous Kaiserstein. In 1811 he had 
pointed out the loveliest points of view to 
Mésmer and Molitor, the two illustrators of 
the Austrian Mont Blanc; some of whose 
paintings were recently sent by the Emperor 
of Austria to Queen Victoria, and which are 
beautiful as ballads. But his great glory was 
that of having been present at the visit of the ! 
Emperor Francis, and having enjoyed the 
honour of social intercourse with that mon- 
arch. In preceding the Imperial party, his foot 
had slipped, and a loose stone rolled back and 
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|she would be thought to have too little ex- 
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struck his Majesty. The Emperor reproached 
him in a short but expressive address, and the 
words were engraven for ever on his mind, 

It is Sylvester Eve, a festival in Germany 
among high and low, and our old friend is 
seated in the midst of a large circle of rela- 
tions—young and old. The room is very dif- 
ferent to that of a cottage in England, and is of 
considerable size; although rudely furnished, 
They have all gathered round the ample 
earthen stove, and are roasting chestnuts. The 
heatisintense. In the city it would be stifling ; 
but here, chinks enough let in the air, and the 
snow has fallen round the house in such heavy 
masses, that you cannot see the glow of the 
baking oven at the other end of the court- 
yard, where supper is preparing. The old 
guide’s married daughter, his son-in-law, and 
their children, ranging in size like the pipes 
of an organ, form the members of the pleasant 
circle round him. 

The eldest of his grandchildren—named, in 
the sweet provincial diminutive, “ Loisl””—is 
one of those peasant beauties of the fairer 
order, with light hair, and brown healthy 
complexion—childlike in her simplicity and 
frank innocence. The type is fast wearing 
out, and it is only in such out-of-the-way 
places that one ever meets with it. Like her 
mother, she wears the Buchberg peasant cap ; 


\from the peculiar fashion of which learned 


pens have tried to explain the origin of the 
first settlers in the valley. How modest the 
girl looks, in her graceful costume! One 
hardly knows which pleases most, the dress 
Perhaps, for a city beauty, 


pression in those great blue earnest eyes, and 
the lines of the mouth are a little too strongly 
marked. But she has the pleasantest laugh 
in the world; and is altogether a charming 
little sweetheart for the Count’s forester, not 
to speak of the young woodman, who always 
contrives to be going to mass at the same time 
as “ Loisl” on Sundays. 

Supper is over, and the thrifty womankind 
have cleared away the fragments ; when the 
mother raises her voice cheerily to the old 
“ Fellner Franz,” and says, “ Come, lieber 
Ahn’l,” (dear grandfather,) “we shall sit up 
a little longer to-night. I have thrown a 
new log on the fire, and here is your cup of 
hot wme. If you ask grandfather prettily, 
children, perhaps he will tell us a story.” 

“What can I tell you, children,” answers 
the old man, brightening up with a loquacious 
look of great promise, ‘‘that I have not 
already told you a hundred times? Of the 
Turkish war in ’89, where I was wounded ; of 
Kaiser Joseph, and how I saw him with my 
own eyes, at Newstadt ; of the French who 
twice paid us a visit; of Kaiser Franz, or of 
irince Johann *, of Don Miguel, whose guide 
I was one day, when the old fellow + was so 

* The Archduke John, the darling of the peasantry, 


from his domestic propensities, and country tastes, 
t The Mountain, 
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hazy that we lost ourselves, All this I have 
told you already.” 

“No, no!” cries the owner of a flaxen head 
of hair among the little ones, “tell us some- 
thing to make us afraid, something where it 
is quite dark, and there’s a noise, and—” 

“T know, Toul, what you like,” the grand- 
father exclaims; and then, imperceptibly 
sinking his voice, “I know what you like to 
hear more than I like to tell.” The old man’s 
face grows more and more mysterious as he 
adds ina hushed voice, “ The Bergmand’] !.—is 
not that it?” 

As he pronounced this awful name, the 
children gathered closer together, and pre- 
pared with a feavful pleasure for what was to 
follow ; andeventheir father and mother looked 
towards “Fellner Franz” with faces not wholly 
undisturbed, as he thus began :— 

“There was a time, my dear children, when 
things were not quite so lively in our valley 
as they are now. Once or twice, perhaps, in 
the year, a couple of young men would come 
here to mount the Schneeberg ; but seldom 
oftener ; for the city gentlefolks are mortally 
afraid of walking. Even the few travellers 
who did come, had generally empty pockets, 


and were mostly students— quite young | 


lads. The landlady yonder, in Buchberg, 


kept neither horse nor ass, and I—I was the | 
isitting on the stump of the tree, and looking 
|and winking at me, and pointing significantly 


only guide. At this time the way over the 
‘Hengst’ was not so good as it is now, and 
the wood was thicker; so that you might 
sometimes fancy, when you looked up, that 
God had made a sky of green leaves. There 
was no use for the wood then ; railways had 
not begun, and the Vienna lords were not 
obliged to send so far for fire-wood.—Well, 


once upon a time, just as it was growing | 


dark, the landlady sent her little boy 
over here to say that two travellers, with 
large, large beards, had arrived, and that 
they wished to go up the Schneeberg that 
evening, to be able to see the sun rise in the 
morning. Young and fresh as I was then, 
I threw my jacket over my arm, seized the 
crooked stick you all remember, and prepared, 
without thinking any more about it, to go 
along with tlgem. There was something, 
however, in the appearance of the travellers 
which did not please me from the first. They 
spoke in a language which I was sure no good 
man could understand ; and they had eyes, for 
all the world, like the eagle that Count Hoyos’s 
game-keeper shot last Christmas; and then 
they laughed in a very strange way whenever 
I looked at them or they at me. Still I 
would not let myself be frightened, and went 


on boldly with them, with the basket full of 


provisions slung over my shoulder, trying 
to whistle as we wound slowly up the valley. 
It was quite dark when we reached the wood 
and began to climb the mountain-side. Now 
you must know that it was St. Algidy’s day 
(1st of September), which is the greatest of all 
holydays to us pone So, when we 
got deeper into the wood, and I noticed that, 
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though the two travellers were following me, 
I could not hear their footsteps, I began to 
pray to the good saint with all my might ; for 
I leave you to guess who I thought they 
were.” 

At this appeal to their discernment there 
was a slight stir among the listeners, and the 
grandfather continued :— 

“A little further on there is an opening in 
the wood, forming a sort of meadow, in the 
midst of which is the stump of a great tree, 
which was hewn down long ago. One side 
being much higher than the other, you can sit 
down and lean against it, just as if you were 
sitting in a chair: indeed, it looks very 
like a chair. I knew long before, from my 
grandfather, that it was here the Bergmand’l 
loved best to seat himself; and I always 
crossed myself piously whenever 1 passed the 
spot, even in the day-time. I was now, how- 
ever, too hot and excited to think of it. I had 
already taken a drop or two of schnaps at 
Buchberg while waiting for the travellers, 
who had kept me a long time before they 
were ready ; and since, upon the road, I had 
drank some several times more, to keep up 
my spirits; which were getting very much 
disturbed. As we came to this meadow, the 
moon was shining solemnly through the trees, 
and I saw—mercy on me !—The Bergmand'] 


at my companions, as if to warn me from 
going any farther with them. 

“¢ What is the matter ?’ they called out from 
behind. 

“My good kind gentleman,’ cried I, ‘in 
the name of the Virgin, let us go back! I 
tell you that we shall never get on any further 
without some dreadful accident happening 
to us.’ 

“¢ Ay? why shall not we go on ?’ asked the 
eldest. 

“*Don’t you see the Bergmand’ sitting on 
the stump yonder, threatening, and making 
signs to us?’ I said, 

“¢Blockhead !’ cried the other, ‘there is 
nothing sitting there; and, to show you 
that there is not, I will go and sit there 
myself.” So saying, the demon, as I cannot 
help thinking him, really went up to the 
tree stump ; and the Bergmand’l, motioning 
to me with his finger in a _ threatening 
manner, then vanished. I grew more and 
more afraid to go on with men whom, it was 
now plain, had made a contract with the 
Evil One, and did not mind openly showing 
that they had done so. I cannot remember 
very clearly what followed, except that they 
forced me on with them, by the Kaltenwasser 
and the Waxriegel, to the Ochsenboden. 
How beautifully the sun rose! The Kaiser- 
stein glowed like a man in armour. I had 
just sat down to rest myself a little, when, all 
at once, I missed my two companions. They 
had vanished as mysteriously as they came, 
and I never saw them more.” 
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“But what did you do for your money, 
grandfather ?” asked a practical little maiden. 

“You shall hear, directly. As I went 
slowly down the mountain, taking another 
road, that I might not again see the Berg- 
mand’l, I heard an unearthly voice, which 
seemed to come from the ground, say, In 
fourteen days I might find my money laid on 
a stone, either at the Griinschacher, Cahas, 
Alnigipsel, or the Raxalm.* However, I 
took good care not to answer; as I suppose 
you will think.” 

There was again a slight movement of 
assent, which was stopped by the narrator 
continuing. 

“But the story is not yet ended. Ten 
years afterwards our honoured pastor sent 
for me, and gave me ten ducats as the gift 
of two gentlemen whom I had guided up 
to the Kaiserstein, and who had then disap- 
peared. I would not touch their money, and 
told the pastor how it all happened, and.I 
insisted on his giving the money to the 
poor, as I knew there would be no luck in it. 
—This was the first time that I saw the 
Bergmand’1.” 

“And did you ever see it again?” asked 
the children, with one tongue. 

“Yes. Not halfa year ago,” returned the 
grandfather. 

“But, grandfather, we have never heard 
you tell us anything about that.” 

“Well, then, I tell it you now. You 
know that last summer two gentlemen took 
it into their heads to have no other guide 
than old Fellner Franz to take them up the 
Schneeberg. They had everything very com- 
fortable ; they had servants to carry every- 
thing, and a pack-horse for the provisions; so 
that I could walk up, quite free. We set 
off, towards evening, from Buchberg ; and, I 
don’t know how it was, but there seemed 
something about the two gentlemen that 
reminded me of my old adventure with the 
Bergmand’! ; perhaps, it being the same fine 
sort of moonlight night might have had some- 
thing to do with it. But, however, it happened, 
when we got to the stump of the tree, there 
was the moon shining through just as before, 
and there sat the Bergmand’l. But how was 
he dressed ? a coat of Styrian cloth, a Styrian 
hat, with a feather and a goat’s beard; and 
there, as I’m alive, beside him sat a girl, a 
— winsome thing, that I suppose he must 
1ave just married, for they seemed to be so 


taken up with one another that they did not 


even noticeme. So, I got on with my party 
as quickly as I could, and thought it was 
better not to look at them, for fear the 
Bergmand’l should grow angry.” 

To this view of the question the children 
readily assented. 

“But what is the matter with ‘ Loisl’, 
grandfather ?” asked the careful mother. 

“ Loisl,” who, during the latter part of her 


* Well-known heights of the Schneeberg 
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grandfather’s story, had appeared particu- 
larly thoughtful, now turned so pale, that her 
mother led her off to her bedroom at once ; 
and on her return, bitterly reproached the 
“ Fellner” for the harrowing effect of his tale, 

“Let well alone,” said the old man, laugh- 
ing. “I hear a hound and his master that 
will soon put all to rights;” and as he 
spoke, the Count’s forester, accompanied by 
a fine dog, entered the room ; and, shaking 
the snow from his coat, greeted them heartily, 
He was a fine, frank-looking fellow, of some 
two-and-twenty. An hour more might have 
passed, when Fellner Franz went gently to 
a chamber-door,—* Loisl, are you still awake ?” 
he called, softly. 

“T shall not close an eye all night, grand- 
father.” 

“Tut! come out, you little puss. The 
Count’s forester is here, and nobody knows 
anything. He isa brave lad, and his betters 
all like him. Come, come; you are not 
angry with me, ‘Lois’! Ihave not really 
betrayed you. And, now that you are going 
to be married, it is all the same.” 

Instead of an answer, “ Loisl” came out, 
and threw her arms round the neck of the 
kind old man. He is not altogether such a 
bad person for a grand-daughter to coax; 
for it is more than whispered Fellner Franz 
has got no small sum in silver hidden in the 
ground, according to the custom of his class ; 
who consider that the surest way of laying 
by their savings, is to bury them. 

The Bergmand’] is still a mystery and a 
terror to the family. I, however, got it | 
partly cleared up by the pastor of the village, 
who permitted me to copy the letter which 
enclosed the long-withheld guide’s fee. The 
“two demons,” who wrote it, were, at the 
time it was dated, already struggling their 
names, as great men, into history ; where they 
have since been indelibly recorded. ‘This is 
the letter :— 


“Worthy Sir, 

“The writers of these lines are obliged 
to take these means of relieving their con- 
sciences of a debt which they@incurred, when 
students, ten years ago. Will you be kind 
enough to give the enclosed gold pieces to 
the man who then acted as guide up the 
Schneeberg to two youngsters; and, after 
fancying he saw the Bergmand’l, was still 
farther alarmed by our sudden disappear- 
ance at the Kaiserstein? I dare say you 
will easily find him out. We had then 
light purses and silly heads, Finding, when 
we got to Buchberg, that we had spent all 
our money, instead of openly confessing it, 
and leaving something behind us as a pledge, 
we took the far less proper means of running 
away to get out of our difficulties. Trusting 
to your courtesy to excuse our boldness, we 
are——” 

Here follow two names famous all over 
Europe. A history of the honeymoon of 
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one of these two celebrities might explain 
the mystery of the second appearance of the 
Bergmand’l, 


WAR, 
ls 


Two Mothers lifting prayers unto one God, 
In alien language, and on hostile sod, 


Two Maidens wailing, in a different tongue, 
The gory mass of silent men among. 


Two Monarchs couch’d in indolent repose, 
Reaping Ambition by their subjects’ throes. 


Foes, that have never done each other ill: 
Friends, whose sole union is the aim to kill. 


Banners clutch’d fieree—the death-grasp of the brave— 
A tatter'd rag that glorifies the grave. 


Far-rolling smoke above a vulture plain ; 
Artillery piled on ramparts of the slain. 


Nature swathed round in one close crimson shroud ; 
Black speechlessness of the low thunder-cloud. 


The fields untill’d, the rich Heavens raining dearth ; 
Weeds in the garden; weeping by the hearth, 


Il, 


Now, in the Land of Shades, two Mothers meet, 
Mourning, embracing,—with ensanguined feet, 


Two Maidens clasp one urn that doth enclose 
The ashes of their lovers, who were foes. 


Two Kings in silence meet—in silence part— 
They find, too late, they have a human heart. 


Nations of slain, whose armies won and lost, 
Mingle their shades: Death holds no hostile ghost, 


Their records shall instruct, with heartfelt moan, 
Their sons to combat with life's ills alone. 


Nations, who strove to waste each other's lands, 
Turn swords to ploughshares for their common hands. 


Oh, misery! before that day can come, 
War-fiends may thrust their fangs in many a home. 


TRAVELS IN CAWDOR STREET. 


To the unobservant peripatetic, Cawdor 
Street is merely a thoroughfare, leading from 
Soho to Oxford Street, just asthe “ Venus de 
Medici” would be the stone figure of a lady, 
and nothing more, and the “ Transfiguration” 
of Raphael simply so much canvas, covered 
with so much paint. To the ordinary street 
lounger, even Cawdor Street can only offer a 
few musty shops, filled with ancient furni- 
ture; halfta-dozen dingy book-stalls, some 
brokers’ shops, and a score or more recep- 
tacles for cloudy-looking oil pictures in tar- 
nished frames. 

And, perhaps, this is the most sensible way 
of looking, not only at Cawdor Street, but at 
things generally. Why the plague should 
we always be making painful and blue- 
looking anatomical preparations, when we 
should be satisfied with the nice, wholesome- 
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looking, superficial cuticle? Why should we 
insist on rubbing the plating off our dishes 
and sugar-basins, and on showing the garish, 
ungenteel - looking copper beneath? Why 
should we lift up the corner of the show and 
pry out who pulls Punch’s legs, and causes 
Shallabala to leap? Why can’t we take 
Cawdor Street, its old curiosity shops, 
brokers, book-stalls, and picture-dealers for 
granted ? 

We ought to do so, perhaps ; but we can’t. 
Iam sure that J cannot. Cawdor Street is 
to me a fearful and wonderful country to be 
explored. There are mysteries in Cawdor 
Street to be unravelled, curiosities of custom 
and language to be descanted on, causes to 
be ascertained, and effects to be deduced. 
Though from eight to ten minutes’ mode- 
rately rapid exercise of the legs with which 
Nature has provided you, would suffice to 
carry you from one end of Cawdor Street to 
the other, I can sojourn for many hours in 
its mysterious precincts. I aman old tra- 


veller in Cawdor Street, and it may not be 
amiss to impart to you some of the dis- 
have made during these my 


coveries I 


travels. 

I will spare you the definition of the geo- 
graphical boundaries of Cawdor Street. I 
will be content with observing that its 
south-westerly extremity is within a hundred 
miles, as the newspapers say, of Princes 
Street, Soho. The climate may, on the whole, 
be described as muggy ; fogs appear to have 
a facility in getting in, and a difficulty of 
getting out of it. The coy and reserved 
Scotch mist, and the bolder and more pro- 
noncé pelting snow, linger pertinaciously on 
its pavements; and when it is muddy in 
Cawdor Street—it 7s muddy. 

Cawdor Street has public-houses, and 
butcher-shops, and dining-rooms, as other 
streets have. It has the same floating popu- 
lation of ragged children, policemen, apple- 
women, and domestic animals. The inhabit- 
ants, I have reason to believe, pay rent and 
taxes ; cabalistic metallic plates point out the 
distance of the fire-plug from the foot-pave- 
ment; and the banners of Barclay and 
Perkins, conjointly with those of Combe and 
Delafield, of Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton, 
and of Sir Henry Meux, hang out, as in other 
streets, upon the outward walls. 

The intelligent reader will, I dare say, by 
this time begin to ask, why, if Cawdor 
Street resembles, in so many points, hundreds 
of other streets, I should be at the trouble 
of describing it? Patience; and I will 
unfold all that Cawdor Street has of mar- 
vellous, and why it is worth travelling in. It 
is the seat of a great manufacture ;—not of 
cotton, as is Manchester the grimy and tall- 
chimneyed ; not of papier mfché, as is Bir- 
mingham the red-bricked and _painfully- 
paved; not of lace, as is Nottingham the 
noisy and pugilistic; but of Art. Those well- 
meaning but simple-minded men who, two 
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or three years since, set alwut meking 1 spoons 
and dishes, bread-baskets and cream-jugs, 
after artistic designs, and which they called 
art-manufactures, thought, in their single- 
heartedness, they had originated the term. 
Why, bless them! Cawdor Street has had 
extensive art-manufactures for scores of years. 
It has been manufacturing Art, artistic fur- 
niture, and artists to boot, almost since the 
time that Art came into England. 

For in Cawdor Street, be it understood, 


dwell the great tribe of manufacturers of} 


spurious antiques, of sham moyen-age furni- 
ture, of fictitious Dresden china, of delusive 
Stradivarius violins. In Cawdor Street abide 
the mighty nation of picture-dealers, pic- 
ture-forgers, picture “clobberers,” picture- 
pawners, and other picture-traflickers, whose 
name is legion. In Cawdor Street are sellers 
of rare Rembrandt etchings, etched a year 
ago; of autographs of Henry the Eighth, 
written a week since; in Cawdor Street, 
finally, are gathered together (amongst many 
respectable and conscientious dealers) some 
rypacious gentry, who sell, as genuine, the 
things that are not, and never were; who 
minister to the folly and credulity of the 
ignorant rich, on whom they fatten; who 
hang on the outskirts of Art, seeking whom 
they may devour ; who are the curse of Art, 
and the bane of the artist. 


I often wonder what Raphael Sanzio of| 


Urbino, Gerretz van Rhyn, commonly called 


Rembrandt, Michael-Angelo Buonarotti, and 
other professors of the art of painting would 


think, if, coming with a day-rule from the 
shades (Elysian, I trust), they could behold 
the daubs to which their names are appended. 
I often wonder how many hundred years it 
would have taken them to have painted, with 
their own hands, the multitudinous pictures 
which bear their names. Nay, if even the 
most celebrated of our living painters could 
see, gathered together, the whole of their 
“original” works which Cawdor Street 


dealers have to sell, they would, I opine, be | 


sore astonished. Canvasses they never touched 
compositions they never dreamed of, effects of 


colour utterly unknown to them, would start | 


before their astonished gaze. For every 
one white horse of Wouvermans, five hun- 
dred snowy steeds would paw the earth. 
For every drunken boor of Teniers, Ostade, 
or Adrien Brower, myriads of inebriated 
Hollanders would cumber Cawdor 


of production of Turner, the dead Academician 
would stare at the incalculable number of 
works imputed to him. Oh, Cawdor Street 
thoroughfare of deceptions and shams! Oh, 
thou that sulliest bright mirrors with ignoble 
vapours! thou art not deceitful, but art 
deceit itself ! 

Here is the collection of ancient furniture, 
armour, old china, cameos, and other curiosi- 
ties and articles of vertu, forming the stock in 
trade of Messrs. Melchior Saltabadil and 


| Austria. 


|quisite needlework for 


| stained 


ithat of 


| Romish ecclesiology. 


,| Egyptian, 


Street. | 
Wonderful as was the facility and exuberance | 


|sang the “ 


lof King Arthur, 
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{Conducted by 
Co. . magnificent ememblage of rare and 
curious articles they have, to be sure. Nota 
dinted breastplate is there but has its appro- 
priate legend; not a carved ebony crutifix 
but has its romance; not a broad-sword or 
goblet of Bohemian glass but has its pedi- 
gree. That china monster belonged to the 
Empress Maria Louisa; that battered hel- 
met was picked up on the field of Naseby ; 
that rusted iron box was the muniment 
chest of the Abbey of Glastonbury ; that ivory- 
hafted dagger once hung at the side of David 
Rizzio ; and that long broadsword was erst 
clasped. by one of Cromwell’s Ironsides, 
Come to the back of the shop, and Messrs, 
Melchior Saltabadil and Co. will be happy 
to show you a carved oak and velvet-covered 
prie-diew belonging to the Oratory of Ann of 
That shirt of mail, yonder, hanging 
between the real Damascus sabre and “the 
superb specimen of point lace, dates from the 


| Crusades, and was worn by Robin de Bobbinet 


at the siege of Ascalon. 


Step up stairs and 
Melchior 


Saltabadil and Co. have some ex- 
your inspection, of a 
date coeval with that of the Bayeux tapestry. 
An astounding collection of curiosities have 
they, from worked altar-cloths, and richly- 
glass of the fourteenth century, to 
Dresden shepherds and shepherdesses, and 
dazzling tea and dessert services of genuine 
Sévres china. 

Chasuble Cope, dealer in Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, has his magasin just opposite to 
the before-mentioned merchants. 
Mr. Cope is great in altar candlesticks, pyxes, 
rochets, faldstools, elaborately carved or 


| brazen lecterns, mitres of the Middle Ages, 
‘illuminated missals, and books of “ hours,” 


and other specimens of the paraphernalia of 
He has the skeleton 
of a mitred abbot in the cellar, and Bishop 
Blaise’s crosier up stairs. Next door to him, 
the Cawdor Street traveller will find, perhaps, 
the copious and curious collection of Messrs. 
Pagoda and Son, who more specially affect 
Chinese, and Indian curiosities. 
Curiously-painted shells and fans, ivory con- 
centric balls, wonderful porcelain idols, tear- 
bottles, boxes of mummy wheat, carved 
Hindoo sceptres, brocaded draperies of asto- 
nishing antiquity—these form but a tithe of 
the Oriental relics detailed to view. Farther 
up Cawdor Street are establishments teeming 
with old furniture, and cumbering the pave- 
ment with their overplus of carv ed chairs, and 
bulky tables with twisted legs, the boards of 
which glistened, in Harry the Eighth’s time, 


,; With those sturdy flagons and long spiral- 


columned glasses now resting quietly on the 
dusty shelves ; and thereare Queen Elizabethan 
cabinets, and stools on which Troubadours 
and Trouvéres rested their harps when they 
Yoman du Rou,” and the legend 
in goodness knows how 
many “fyttes.” There are small curiosity 
merchants in Cawdor Street, as well as ex- 
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tensive ones; humble dealers, whose stores 
resemble more the multifarious odds-and-ends 
in brokers’ shops than collections of antiquity 
and vertu. These bring home the savage 
tomahawk, the New Zealand boomerang, the 
rosary of carved beads, to the poorest door ; 
|| and render old armour, old furniture, old 
lace, and tapestry, comprehensible to the 
meanest understanding. 

And why should not all these be genuine 
—real, undoubted relics of ages gone by? 
To the man of poetical imagination, what 
can be more pleasant than to wander 
through these dingy bazaars of the furniture, 
and armour, and knick-knackery of other 
days? The sack, and malvoisie, and hypocras 
are gone; but, there are the: flagons and 
beakers that held them. The sellad knights, 
and pious monks, have been dust these five 
hundred years ; but, there is their iron pano- 
ply, there are their hauberks, and two-handed 
swords; there are the beads they counted, 
the roods before which they prayed, the holy 
volumes they were wont to read. Cromwell’s 
name is but a noise; but those ragged buff- 
boots may have enclosed his Protectorial ex- 
tremities. The mattock, and the spade, and 
the earthworm have done their work with 
Diana de Poitiers and Gabrielle d’Estrées ; 
yet in that quaint Venetian mirror they may 
have dressed their shining locks, and mirrored 
back their sunny glances, That should have 


been the Black Prince’s surcoat ; that pearl 


and ivory box, the jewel-casket of Ninon de 
VEnclos ; that savage club, carved, beaded, 
and ornamented with tufts of feathers, who 
shall say it was not wielded once by Mon- 
tezuma, or was an heirloom in some far South 
American forest, ere Columbus was born, or 
Cortez and Pizarro heard of? Besides, are 
not the dealers in these curiosities respectable 
men? Are not little labels affixed to some 
of the rarer articles, announcing them to have 
formed part of the Stowe collection, of that 
of Strawberry Hill, of Fonthill Abbey, of 
Lansdowne Tower—to have been bought of 
the Earl of Such-a-one’s executors, or acquired 
at. the Duke of So-and-so’s sale? My friend, 
when you have travelled as long in Cawdor 
Street as I have, your poetical imaginings 
will have cooled down wofully; and your 
faith in Oliver Cromwell’s boots, Edward the 
Black Prince’s surcoat, and Ninon de l’Enclos’s 
jewel-box, will have decreased considerably. 
Some of the furniture is curious, and much of 
it old; but, oh! you have never heard, you 
have never seen (as I have) the art-manu- 
factures that are carried on in Cawdor Street 
garrets, in frowzy little courts, and mysterious 
back slums adjoining thereon. You do not 
know that wily armourers are at this moment 
forging new breastplates and helmets, which, 
being battered, and dinted, and rusted, shall 
assume the aspect of age—and ages. You do 
not know that, by cunning processes, new 
needlework can be made to look like oid 
tapestry ; that the carved leg of an old chair, 
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picked up in a dusty lumber-room, will suffice, 
to the Cawdor Street art-manufacturer, for 
the production of a whole set of carved, 
weather-stained, and worm-eaten furniture— 
chairs, tables, stools, sideboards, couches, and 
cabinets enough to furnish half-a-dozen houses 
of families of the Middle Ages, “about to 
marry.” You have not heard that corpulent 
man in the fur cap, and with the pipe in his 
mouth—and who eyed you slily just now, as 
you were handling those curious silver- 
mounted pistols of the Middle Ages—tell the 
swart artisan by his side that there is rather a 
run for inlaid Spanish crucifixes just now, and 
bid him make a dozen or two by the model 
he gives him. How many of those Dresden 
shepherds and shepherdesses are of Saxon 
origin, think you? How many of those squat, 
grinning, many-coloured Pagods eyer saw the 
light of an Indian sun? The vertu shops of 
the Quai Voltaire, in Paris, swarm with spu- 
rious antiquities; the dealers in antiques, 
in Rome, make harvests out of credulous 
“ milords,” in the way of cameos, produced at 
the rate of about two scudi, and sold at ten 
guineas each; in fragments of marble urns, 
statues, and rilievi, purposely mutilated, 
buried in the environs of the Eternal City, 
and then dug up to be sold as ancient ori- 
ginals, How, then, should Cawdor Street be 
exempt from deception?— Cawdor Street, 
standing, as it does, in the midst of that land, 
and of that city, so bursting, so running over, 
with commercial competition, that, panting 
to do business at any price, it cannot refrain 
from vending counterfeit limbs, spurious gar- 
ments, sham victuals and drink even. The 
worst of it is, that, knowing how many of the 
curiosities and rarities in these seeming shops 
are cunning deceits, a man is apt to get scep- 
tical as regards them all. For my part, I 
would rather, were I a collector of curiosities, 
rummage in old country public-houses (I 
would I could remember the whereabouts 
of that one where, as I live, I saw in the tap- 
room a genuine and a beautiful Vandyck, 
smoke-grimed and beer-stained !), or search in 
obscure brokers’ shops, where, among rusty 
lanterns, beer-taps, bird-cages, flat-irons, 
fishing-rods, powder-flasks, and soiled por- 
traits of Mrs. Billington in “ Mandane,” one 
does occasionally stumble on an undoubted 
relic of the past, and say, “here is truth.” 
But it is in the article of pictures that the 
art-manufacturers of Cawdor Street have 
astonished the world, and attained their pre- 
sent proud pre-eminence. Pictures are their 
delight, and form their greatest source of 
profit. Take for example, the lion of Cawdor 
Street, the great, Mr. Turps, “ Picture-dealer, 
liner, and restorer. Pictures bought, sold, or 
exchanged. Noblemen and gentlemen waited 
upon at their own residences.” To look at 
Mr. Turps’s shop, you would not augur much 
for the magnitude or value of his stock in 
trade. A small picture in panel of a Dutch 
Boor, boosy, as usual, and bestriding a barrel 
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of his beloved beer ; this and a big picture of 
some pink angels sprawling in, or rather on, 
an opaque sky; these are pretty nearly all 
that is visible above the wire-wove blinds 
which veil the inner penetralia of Mr. Turps’s 
domicile. But, only walk in—arrive well- 
dressed—come, above all, in a carriage—and 
the complaisant, the voluble, Turps will show 
you stacks, hecatombs of pictures. He deals 
only in dead masters. He has nothing to 
say to the moderns. There is an original 
Sebastiano del Piombo, formerly in the Orleans 
collection; there the Madonna col Bambino 
of Rafaelle, which my Lord Bricabrac offered 
to cover with golden sovereigns, would he, 
Turps, only sellitto him. There is the “ Bri- 
gand Reposing,” by Salvator Rosa, formerly in 
the Boggotrotti Palace, and smuggled out of 
Rome in an extraordinary manner. The 
Prince Cardinal Boggotrotti, Turps tells you, 
had been prohibited by the Papal Govern- 
ment from selling any of his pictures; but 
being deeply in debt, and wanting ready 
money sadly, he ceded to the importunities 
of the adventurous Turps, who purchased the 
victure ; but had another picture, “St. Bartho- 
aan: flayed alive,” painted over the original, 
but in distemper. With this he triumphantly 
eluded discovery ; and, though Saint Bartho- 
lomew’s great toe was nearly rubbed out by 
a careless porter, passed the Custom House 
and the Police, and brought his treasure to 
England. But here is a gem of gems, Turps’s 
almost priceless picture—a little, old, shabby 
panel, on which you can discover something 
dimly, resembling a man’s head, blinking 
through a dark brown fog. This is THE 
Rembrandt “Three-quarter Portrait of the 
Burgomaster Six,” painted in 1630. Wonder- 
ful picture ! wonderful ! 

I have a great respect for Mr. Turps (who 
has a pretty house at Stamford Hill, and 
can give you as good a glass of pale sherry, 
when he likes, as ever you would wish to 
taste) ; but I must tell the honest truth. 
The Sebastiano del Piombo was bought at 
Smith’s sale, hard-by, for three pounds 
seven; and Turps knows no more who 
painted it, or where or when it was painted, 
than the Cham of Tartary does. The Boggo- 
trotti Rafaelle was “swop,” being bartered 
with little Mo Isaacs, of Jewin Street, fora 
Wouvermans, a millboard study by Mortimer, 
and two glasses of brandy-and-water. As for 
the famous Rembrandt, Turps, in good sooth, 
had it painted himself on a panel taken from 
a mahogany chest of drawers he picked-up 
cheap ata sale. He paid Young M‘Gilp 
(attached to a portrait club, and not too 
proud to paint a sign occasionally), just fif- 
teen shillings for it ; and a very cod Rem- 
brandt, now it is tricked-up and smoked down, 
it makes, as times go. 

At the top of Mr. Turps’s house he has two 
large attics, where, some half-dozen of his 
merry-men manufacture pictures to order. 
According to the state of the market, and 
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the demand for the works of particular 
painters, so do they turn out counterfeit 
Claudes, Murillos, Poussins, Fra Bartolo- 
meos, Guidos, Guercinos, Giulio Romanos, 
Tenierses, Ostades, Gerard Dows, and Jan 
Steens. If the pictures they forge (a hard 
word, but a true one) are on canvas, they 
are, on completion, carefully lined so as 
to resemble old pictures restored ; if on panel, 
the wood is stained and corroded so as to 
denote antiquity. Little labels of numbers, 
bearing reference to sale catalogues, are cara- 
fully pasted on, and as carefully half torn off 
again. Sometimes, the canvas is taken off 
the stretcher, and rolled backwards, so as to 
give it a cracked appearance ; anon, the panel 
is covered with a varnish, warranted to dry 
in a very network of ancient-looking cracks, 
Then the painting is tricked or “clobbered” 
with liquorice-water, and other artful mix- 
tures and varnishes, which give it a clouded 
appearance. Chemical substances are pur- 
posely mixed with the colours to make them 
fade ; whites that dry yellow, and reds that 
turn brown. And then this picture, painted 
for the hire of a mechanic, is ready to be sold 
at a princely price, to any British nobleman 
or gentleman who will buy it. Here lies 
Mr. Turps’s profit. The price of one picture 
will pay the expenses of his establishment 
for a twelvemonth, and leave him heavy in 
purse besides. His victims—well, never mind 
who they are—perhaps mostly recruited from 
the ranks of the vulgar with money, who 

urchase fine pictures as a necessary luxury, 
Just as they buy fine clothes and carriages 
and horses. There are magnates of this class, 
who will absolutely buy pictures against each 
other; Brown becoming frantic if Jones 
possess more Titians than he does ; Robinson 
running neck and neck with Tomkins in 
Claudes, and beating him cleverly sometimes 
with a Canaletto. These competitions do 
good, you may believe me, to Mr. Turps, and 
bring considerable quantities of grist to his 
mill. From his extensive collection also are 
the “original chef d’ewvres of ancient masters,” 
which, from time to time, are brought to the 
auctioneer’s hammer, both in private houses, 
and in public sale-rooms. The “ property of a 
gentleman, going abroad ;” the “ collection of 
a nobleman, deceased ;’ “the gallery of an 
eminent amateur ;’—all these Mr. Turps will 
supply at per dozen, and many score of his 
brethren in London are ready to do the 
same, 

Not, by any means, do I wish to insinuate 
that there are no honest picture-dealers, 
and no bond fide picture auctions, in London. 
There are many—and there need be some, I 
am sure, to counteract the swarms of those 
which are mockeries, delusions, and snares. 

Of the same kindred as Mr. Turps, and 
having his abode in the same congenial 
Cawdor Street, you will find the celebrated 
Mr. Glaze, who turns his attention almost 
entirely to modern pictures, His art-manv- 
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factures consist of Turners, Ettys, Mulreadies, 
Landseers—in short, of all the favourite 
masters of the English school. He has a 
band of artists, who, for stipends, varying 
from a pound to thirty shillings weekly, 
produce counterfeits of the works of our 
Royal Academicians by the yard or mile. 
These have their sale principally on the Con- 
tinent, where English pictures (notwithstand- 
ing the doubts sometimes expressed by our 
neighbours as to whether we can paint at all) 
are eagerly sought after, and a genuine Land- 
seer is a pearl beyond price. Occasionally, 
though very rarely, Mr. Glaze buys original 
pictures by unknown artists—Snooks of Cleve- 
land Street, perhaps, or Tibbs of Cirencester 
Place. He gives a few shillings for one— 
rarely half-a-sovereign. Then, according to 
the genre, or to some faint analogy in style 
or colour, the name of some celebrated living 
master is, without further ceremony, clapped 
on the unresisting canvas, and, as a Mul- 
ready, a Webster, or a Creswick, the daub 
goes forth to the world. 

Travelling yet through Cawdor Street, we 
come upon yet a lower grade of traflickers in 
pictures. These ingenious persons devote 
themselves to the art of picture-dealing, inso- 
much as it affects pawnbroking. They employ 
artists (sometimes—daubers more frequently) 
to paint pictures, for a low but certain price. 
These occasionally they pawn, selling the 
tickets subsequently to the unwary for what- 

ever they will fetch; or, they buy tickets 
| themselves, and remove them from one pawn- 
broker to another, who, in their knavish 
experience, gives a better price for pictures. 
“ My Uncle,” however, it must be admitted, 
has got rather wary lately with respect to 
pictures and picture-pawners. He has been 
“done” by apparent noblemen driving up to 
his door in carriages and pair, and by the 
footman bearing a carefully-veiled picture 
into his private office, and telling him that 
“my Lord” must have fifty pounds this 
evening. He has been surfeited with pic- 
tures, new from the easel, painted by neces- 
sitous artists in their extremity, and known 
in the trade as “ pot-boilers.” So that, now, 
he “would rather not” lend you anything on 
a picture ; and would prefer some more con- 
vertible article—say a flat-iron, or a pair of 
boots—to all the Titians or Rembrandts you 
could bring him. 

You might go on travelling up and down 
Cawdor Street for days, and find out some 
fresh proof of the deception and duplicity of 
this picture-dealing business at every step. 
It makes me melancholy to do so, And I 
think sometimes that not a few painters, who 
have had R.A. appended (and worthily) to 
their names, and have dined at the tables of 
live Dukes and Duchesses, may have thought 
of their old Cawdor Street days with a sort 
of tremor. More than one of them, I will 
be bound, as he has passed through Cawdor 
Street, has recognised an ancient master, or a 
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modern original, in the painting of which 
he had a hand, and a considerable one, too. 
Our own Wilkie, we know, had no other 
employment for a long time save that of 
counterfeiting Tenierses and Ostades; and 
he is not the only great painter who has 
done grinding-work for the picture-dealers, 
aud who has travelled wearily and sorrow- 
fully through Cawdor Street. 
Meanwhile, 
The thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman ! 


CHOICE SECRETS. 


“Ligut a room with spermaceti,anoint your 
face with the same substance, and you will 
seem to all beholders to have the head of a 
sperm whale upon your shoulders.” ‘“ When 
you would have men in the house seem to be 
without heads: take yellow brimstone with 
oil, and put it in a lamp and light it, and set 
it in the midst amongst men, and you shall 
see a wonder.” These are two out of a large 
mass of facts which form a compact body of 
ancestral wisdom. They lie before us in a 
venerable volume, whose grave frontispiece 
is adorned with the portraitures of Alexis, 
Albertus Magnus, Dr. Reade, Raymond Lully, 
Dr. Harvey, Lord “Bacon and Dr. John 
Weckir. John Weckir, Doctor in Physic, 
first compiled the book, and Dr. R. Read 
augmented and enlarged it. “A like work 
never before was in the English tongue.” 
It was printed in the year 1661, for Simon 
Miller, at the Starre in St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, and it is entitled, “Eighteen Books of 
the Secrets of Art and Nature, being the 
Summe and Substance of Naturall Philosophy, 
Methodically Digested.” The book is one of 
considerable size and pretension, written by 
wise doctors in the good old time, two hun- 
dred years ago. Let us not be conceited and 
harp only on the strings provided to our 
fingers in the nineteenth century. For a few 
minutes, at least, it will not do us harm to 
get a little scientific information from our 
ancestors. We shall glean, therefore, some 
random facts out of the harvest-field of 
Doctors Mead and Weckir, selecting, of course, 
as most characteristic, those which our fore- 
fathers may call exclusively their own. 

The volume opens with scientific informa- 
tion on the subject of Angels and Devils, in- 
cluding, of course, the fact that “Witches 
kill children, and divers cattle, which we find 
by various experience, and by relation of 
others that are worthy to be believed. But if 
you will say they are mere delusions of the 
Devil, whereby he makes foolish women mad 
that are entangled by him, that they believe 
they do those things which neither they nor 
the Devil can do; if we can so avoid it, we 
may as well deny anything else, be it never so 
evident.”—If you deny that, you may deny 
anything—is a phrase not yet dead. Applied 
two hundred years ago to the experience 
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concerning. witches, it has been industriously 
employed to the present day, and is employed 
still on behalf of a great many fresh delusions, 
As for the gentleman, whom truth is said to 
shame, he claimed his distinct chapter in the 
minds of old physicians, because, as the book 
before us has it, he “can cause many diseases, 
of the reasons whereof we are ignorant. Also 
he can do this, or that ; being subtile, he can 





easily pass through all parts of the body, 
can bind, pull back, or torment 


which he 
otherwise.” 

Passing on now, as we follow the march of 
high philosophy, to secrets of the sun and 
moon ; it may be worth while to understand, 
as our forefathers taught, that “it is easie to 
guess at the fortune of every year by the 
stars, if a man consider twelve, nineteen, 
eight, four, and thirty.” Somebody wants to 
hnow what luck he will have in 1853. Let 
him consider 1841 (twelve years back), let 
him consider 1834 (nineteen years back), and, 
for the eight, four, thirty, let him look back 
to the years 1845, 1849, and 1823. Let him 
reflect on the nature of his fortune in each of 
those years, look up his old diaries, combine 
their results, and that will give him the cha- 
racter of his fate in 1853. Jupiter is some- 
how at the bottom of this, but we are too 
modern and ignorant to understand the 
author’s explanation. 

Among secrets concerning fire, are those 
two facts connected with spermaceti and 
brimstone already stated. Any one living in 


the country, whom the croaking of the frogs | 


may trouble of a night, will doubtless be glad 
to hear of a remedy: “Take the fat of a 
crocodile, and make it up with wax while in 
the sun, and make a candle of it, and light it 
in the place where frogs are, and when they 
see that, they will presently cease crying.” 
Where crocodile’s fat cannot be had, “the. fat 
of a dolphin” will do. Prescriptions abound, 
by the use of which men may appear to wear 
the heads of asses, horses, dogs, or to resemble 
elephants. There is a receipt also for making 
“a faire light, that the house may seem all 
full of serpents so long as the wick doth 
burn.” But we pass over these pleasant 
methods of illumination, simply remarking, 
that if our wise ancestors were right, the 
volume now before us would procure a sudden 
fortune to the lessees of Vauxhall. By the 
use of some dozen kinds of cunningly prepared 
lamps, the Royal Gardens might in good faith 
be chronicled in its bills as a “scene of en- 
chantment.” At one turn of a walk, all 
visitors would show their heads, and at an- 
other, none ; in another grove they would be 
elephants, and in another they would look 
like angels. The Rotunda might be lighted 
for a diabolical effect, and the Dark Walk 
illuminated brilliantly with dolphins’ fat, 
funeral cloth and Azimat, whose light makes 
everybody invisible. This, again, ‘is no bad 
hint for a country tallow- chandler, who sup- 
plies light to the ladies of a solemn village 
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where he is annoyed by the neglect of any 
gaieties that would create large’ orders for 
composite or sperm : “ 7'o make women rejoice 
mightily. Make candles of the fat of hares, 
and light them, and let them stand awhile 
in the middle where women are: they will 
not be so merry as to dance ; yet sometimes 
that falls out also.” 

“Tt is a wonder that some report how that 
the tooth of a badger, or his left foot bound 
to a man’s right arm, will strengthen the 
memory.” Boys, who have lessons to learn, 
may like to know that fact; and teachers, 
who have idle pupils, must not flog, but feed 
them upon cresses, “Cresses eaten make a 
man industrious.” ‘Young ladies, who believe 
in their ancestors, will thank us for repeating 
their opinion that the use of a ring, which 
has lain for a certain time in a sparrow’s nest, 
will procure love. Nor need any dread the 
penalties of matrimony, since the man’ who 
carries with him a hartshorn “shall alwaies 
have peace with his wife:” and also, “ the 
heart of a male quail, carried by the man, and 
the heart of a female quail, by the woman, 
will cause that no quarrels can ever arise 
between them.” The man who carries a 
quail’s heart in his pocket may face his wife, 
and never have to feel his own heart quailing 
underneath his ribs. 

Old Parr dined probably upon serpents, 
not, as is commonly reported, upon pills. “Tt 
is known that stags renew their age by eating 
serpents ; so the “phoenix is restored by the 
nest of spices shee makes to burn in. The 
pelican hath the same virtue, whose right 
foot, if it be put under hot dung, after three 
months a pelican will be bred from it. Where- 
fore some physicians, with some confections, 
made of a viper and hellebore, and of some 
of the flesh of these creatures, do pr omise to 
restore youth, and sometimes they do it.” If 
the Zoological Society has proper respect for 
our aneestors, they will not delay to sow a 
hot-bed with pelicans’ feet. Young shoots 
of pelican would be much more appropriate 
beside the gravel-walks than your mere vege- 
table pelargonium. 

In the way of practice of medicine, we 
moderns say that anything like scientific 
principles, on which one can depend, have 
only been attained in our own lifetime. 
“ Doctors differed,” and bumped against each 
other, only because all alike were feeling 
through the dark. In our own day there is 
light enough to keep doctors from differing 
very gr ossly, —gross difference springing gene- 
rally more from the want of knowledge in 
an individual than in the profession generally, 
although there is yet a vast dez : to be learned. 
In the first centur y, Asclepiades dubbed the 
medical system of Hippocrates, “a cold medi- 
tation of death.” Under Nero there arose 
a Dr. Thessalus, who taught that Nature 
was the guide to follow and obey in all 
diseases ; ‘and, therefore, under his system 
patients ~were ‘simply to be liberally and ra- 
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pidly supplied with everything they fancied. 
Paracelsus, in the sixteenth century, looked 
for a patient’s symptoms in the stars ; so we 
must not be surprised if the “Secrets in 
Physic and Surgery,” published among the 
other secrets in this volume now before us, 
contain odd information. Here is a nice cure 
for a quartan ague, which might tickle a 
patient’s stomach sooner than his fancy: 
“Seven wig-lice of the bed, wrapt in a great 
grape husk, and swallowed down alive before 
the fit.” Another cure is effected when the 
patient eats the parings of his nails and toes, 
mingled with wax. There are many remedies 
against the Plague; but that one which is 
recommended as “ The Best Thing against the 
Plague,” is for a man to wash his, mouth with 
vinegar and water before he goes out, drinking 
also a spoonful of the liquor; then to press 
his nose and stop his breath, so that “by the 
vapour and steam held in your mouth, the 
brain be moistened.” In the following prescrip- 
tion we believe entirely: “ For Melancholy. 
It is no small remedy to cure melancholy, to 
rub your body all over with nettles.” 

Book Five contains secrets for beautifying 
the human body. The following receipt, 
which comes first, for giving people a sub- 
stantial look, seems to be somewhat tvo 
efficacious to be often tried: “ Zo make men 
fat. If you mingle with the fat of a lizard, 
saltpetre and cummin and wheat-meal, hens 


fatted with this meat will be so fat, that men | 


that eat of them, will eat until they burst.” 
A degree of fatness in hens equal to this will 
never be communicated by our degenerate 
modern agriculturists. For the hair-dyes, 
favoured by our forefathers, we cannot, how- 
ever, say much, for we must differ in taste 
very decidedly. Recipes are giveu for obtain- 
ing, not only black, but white hair, yellow 
hair, red hair, and “To make your hair seem 
GREEN.” Nobody in these days will use a 
course of the distilled water of capers to make 
his hair look like a meadow; and even, if 
anybody among us, too fastidious as we now 
are, wanted yellow hair, we do not think that 
he would consent to rub into his head for 
that purpose honey and the yolk of eggs. 
There are also in this part of the work some 
ungallant recommendations of substances, 
which a man may chew in order that, pre- 
sently breathing near a lady’s cheek, he may 
discolour it, and so detect her artifice, if she 
should happen to be painted. Among “secrets 
for beautitying the body,” we cannot but 
think this also indicative of an. odd taste: 
“If you would change the colour of children’s 
eyes, you shall do it thus: with the ashes 
of the small nut-shells, with oil you must 
anoint the forepart of their head; i will 
make the whites of children’s eyes black ; DO IT 
OFTEN !” 

Concerning wine, it is worth knowing, that 
to cure a man of drunkenness, you should put 
eels into his wine. Delightful dreams will 
visit the couch of him who has eaten mode- 
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rately, for supper, of a horse’s tongue, and 
taken balm for salad. This is “A means to 
make a man sleep sweetly,” which we recom- 
mend to the attention of all restless people, 
who have proper faith in their forefathers. 
As we have passed over a good many pages, 
and come to the “secrets of asses,” we ma 

put down, @ propos to nothing, that “If an 
ass have a stone bound to his tail he cannot 
bray.” 

The following may be tried in a few months 
by ladies in the country, who rise early on a 
fine spring morning ; they may thus earn the 
delight of exhibiting to their friends one ot 
the prettiest balloon ascents that anybody 
can conceive; “In May, fill an egg-shell with 
May-dew, and set it in the hot sun at noon- 
day, and the sun will draw it up.” 

The secrets of gardening, known to our 
forefathers, annihilate all claim in Sir Joseph 
Paxton to the commonest consideration. They 
taught how to get blue roses by manuring 
with indigo, or green roses by digging verdi- 
gris about the roots. They taught the whole 
art of perfuming fruit, by steeping the seeds 
of the future tree in oil of spike, or rose- 
water and musk. If, say our ancestors, you 


would have peaches, plums, or cherries without 
any stone, you have only, when the tree is a 
twig, to pick out all the pith before you set 
it. To get your filbert-trees to bear you 
fruit all kernel, you have only to crack a nut, 
and sow the kernel only, covered with a little 


wool, And very much more marvellous, in 
the annals of gardening, is the receipt for 
getting peach-trees that bear fruit covered 
with inscriptions: “When you have eaten 
the peach, steep the stone two or three days 
in water, and open it gently, and take the 
kernel ovt of it(/) and write something within 
the shell with an iron graver, what you please, 
yet not too deep, then wrap it in paper and 
set it; whatever you write in the shell, 
you shall find written in the fruit.” Such 
shrewd things mingled with the more ordi- 
nary knowledge of our ancestors upon affairs 
of gardening. 

It will be seen that for many of these 
“facts” there was a “reason” close at hand. 
Our forefathers were wise enough to know 
that everything required properly accounting 
for. Thus, for example, in “the Secrets of 
Metals :”—“ Some report that a candle lighted 
of man’s fat, and brought to the place where 
the treasures are hid, will discover them with 
the noise ; and when it is near them it will go 
out. If this be true, it ariseth from sympathy: 
for fat is made of blood, and blood is the seat 
of the soul and spirits, and both these are 
held by the desire of silver and gold, so long 
as a man lives; and therefore they trouble 
the blood ; so here is sympathy.” 

If a man would prevent hail from coming 
down, he is to walk about his garden, with a 
crocodile—stuffed, of course—and hang it up 
in the middle. Pieces of the skin of a hip- 
popotamus, wherever they are buried, keep off 
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storms. 
rout by firing cannons at it ; “for by the force 
of the sound moving the air, the exhalations 
are driven upward.”—(In the same way, the 
plague was said to yield before a cannonade.) 
“Some who observe hail coming on, bring a 
huge looking-glass, and observe the largeness 
of the cloud, and, by that remedy,—whether 
objected against, or despised by it, or it is 
displeased with it ; or whether, being doubled, 
it gives way to the other,” (in some way or 
other one must find out a reason,) “ they sud- 
denly turn it off and remove it.” An owl 
stuck up in the fields, with his wings spread, 
served also as a scarecrow to the tempests. 
As lightning conductor on a roof, it was 
thought wise to put an egg-shell, out of which 
a chicken had been hatched on Ascension-day. 
Thunderbolt stones were said to sweat during 
a storm, which was not thought a more won- 
derful “ fact,” than the perspiration streaming 
out of glass windows “in winter when the 
stove is hot.” Our ancestors were far too 
wise to be surprised at anything. 

Secrets of alchemy, magic, and astrology 
are, of course, very profound: we pass over 
these and many more; among secrets of 
cookery we pause, shuddering. Whipping 
young pigs to death, to make them tender 
eating, used to be quite bad enough ; and some 
of our own hidden devices in the meat trade 
are, even now, equally revolting; but here we 
meet with a device of the wise ancestors, 
which may, perhaps, stand at the head of all 
culinary horrors. Remembering that these 
cooks were also apt at roasting men, we will 
inflict this illustration on our readers :—* Zo 
roast a Goose alive. Let it be a duck or goose, 
or some such lively creature ; but a goose is 
best of all for this purpose ; leaving his neck, 
pull off all the feather from his body ; then 
make a fire round about him, not too wide, 
for that will not roast him: within the place 
set here and there smail pots full of water, 
with salt and honey mixed therewith, and let 
there be dishes set full of roasted apples, and 
cut in pieces in the dish, and let the goose be 
basted with butter all over, and larded to 
make him better meat, and he may roast the 
better ; put fire to it ; do not make too much 
haste, when he begins to roast, walking about, 
and striving to fly away ; the fire stops him in, 
and he will fall to drink water to quench his 
thirst ; this will cool his heart, and the other 
a of his body, and, by this medicament, he 
ooseneth his belly and grows empty. And 
when he roasteth and consumes inwardly, 
always wet his head and heart with a wet 
sponge ; but when you see him run madding 
and stumble, his heart wants moisture, take 
him away, set him before your guests, and he 
will ery as you cut off any part from him, and 
will be almost eaten up before he be dead : it 
is very pleasant to behold.” 

Degenerate moderns would most certainly 
be unable to enjoy such hospitality, and would 
be cured as thoroughly of any appetite as if 
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A thunder-storm also can be put to! their host had employed another of the secrets 


of our ancestors. “That guests may not eat 
at table, do this : You must have a needle that 
dead people are often sewed up in their 
winding-sheet; and at beginning of supper 
secretly stick this under the table ; this will 
hinder the guests from eating, that they will 
rather be weary to sit, than desirous to eat; 


| take it away when you have laughed at them 


awhile.” 

Take it away, we must say now to the old 
book. As we have said, our specimens, drawn 
from an immense mass of the same kind, do 
not represent the sole character of the volume, 
It states, also, a very large number of facts, 
confirmed and explained in the present day, 
being a fair transcript of the average standard 
of opinion among learned doctors upon a 
great number of things. Have we not made 
a little progress since those good old times, 
and would it be a pleasant thing to get them 
back again? To come home to every man’s 
breakfast-table, we may ask the public to 
decide between the coffee now made, and the 
coffee of the good old times. In a somewhat 
expensive book, addressed only to wealthy 
readers, Drs. Read and Weckir disclose this 
secret of good coffee, for the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of 1660:—* Take the berry, put it ina 
tin pudding-pan, and when the bread hath 
been in the oven about half-an-hour, put in 
your coffee ; there let it stand till you draw 
your bread ; then beat it and sift it ; mix it 
thus : first boyl your water about half-an-hour; 
to every quart of water put in a spoonful of | 
the pouder of coffee ; then let it boyl one-third | 
away; clear it off from the setlings, and the | 
next day put fresh water; and so add every | 
day fresh water, so long as any setlings remain. 
Often tryed.” 


STRINGS OF PROVERBS. 


“ Don’t teach your grandmother to suck eggs.” || 
This proverb seems in a fair way to become | 
obsolete, considering the extraordinary num- 
ber of instances in which we grandsons have 
improved upon the practice of our ancestors, 
even in the most homely things—public baths 
and wash-houses, to wit ; oe. utensils ; 


tools of gardening and husbandry ; farm 
utensils, such as the patent churn, &c. The 

roverb seems to be derived from the Arabic 
aa lamb came to teach its father how to 
eed.” 

“Reckoning your chickens before they are 
hatched.” Not only a very agreeable occupa- 
tion, but one that is quite inevitable, so long 
as there are sanguine temperaments, specula- 
tors, and caleulators—in fact, as long as there 
is Hope in the world. The unwise part of the 
performance is, simply, when no sufficient 
care has been taken to procure sound eggs, | 
and to give attention to the hen who is 
patiently labouring at the hatching. l 

“Das Glick klopft wenigstens einmal an 
Jedes Thiir ;” Fortune knocks once, at least, 
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at every man’s door. This seems probable, 
though none of the unfortunate can be ex- 
pected to believe it, especially after waiting 
many years, and never hearing the knock. It 
may be said that they were asleep at the very 
moment they should have been awake; or, 
men Fortune knocked, but they did not 
snow the stranger. 

“The pw pit (pulpit) wad haud my friends, 
but it wad tak the kirk to haud my relations.” 
True friends are rare, and so far from being 
confined to a man’s family, that it is quite as 
uncommon to find one in his small domestic 
circle, as in the whole range of society where 
no ties originally exist, and all has to begin 
from a first meeting, introductory note, or ex- 
traneous circumstance, 

“A fine verse, like a stream, may run through 
a course of ages.” (Chinese). And it often 
does so ; sweetening the heart, fertilising the 
imagination, and purifying the mind. 

“ The first glance marks the intention of fate.” 
(Chinese). Generally ; but men must “allow 
for the wind,” besides free will and human 
energy. 

“ Prostrate thyself before the wicked monkey 
in his day of power.” (Arabic). Of a similar 
kind from the same source is,—“ A tyrannical 
sultan is better than constant broils.” One 
would have said that such a sentiment could 
only have found favour in a despotic country, 
enslaved for ages, had we not a living example 
of the same opinions and actions before our 


eyes, in a prostrate country, at the present 
moment. 
“Do no good, thou shalt not find evil.” 


(Arabic). Nor good either. If the proverb 
is a keen cut at ingratitude, another view of it 
shows that acts of kindness are seldom long 
continued where there is no reciprocity. 

“Stolen fruits are sweetest.” ‘The imagina- 
tion enhances the value of a forbidden plea- 
sure, or object desired, and the will is excited 
by opposition, or the challenge of a difficulty 
in its way. But it sometimes happens that 
the sweetness of the forbidden fruit is more 
than matched by the bitterness of the conse- 
quences, 

“Penny wise and pound foolish.’ The 
majority of people are instances of this. We 
are full of reason, caution, and carefulness, if 
not economy, in trifles for which we have no 
great desire ; but the moment an object starts 
up which really excites us, then all our thrifty 
notions fly to the winds, or, perhaps, we make 
use of a little apologetic sophistry to our- 
selves, whereby it appears that tho present 
indulgence in the pound, is in reward for our 
many previous self-denials in pennies. 

“ Duos qui sequitur lepores, neutrum capit ;” 
he who Rin two hares is sure to catch 
neither. That is, if he follows, or tries to fol- 
low, them both at the same time. The prac- 
tical wisdom of this proverb is suftliciently 
obvious. It is very superior to the English 
one of having “too many irons in the fire,” 
because we often see enterprising men, of 
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capacious heads for business, manage very 
successfully with a number of “irons in the 
fire.” 

“The nearer the church, the farther from 
God.” This proverb admits of two construc- 
tions. First, that a church being a material 
structure of masonry and conventional forms, 
the more strict the observance given to the 
“letter,” the further you are from the “spirit.” 
Secondly, that the closer a hypocrite may take 
shelter under the walls of the church, the 
farther he is from any pure religious feeling. 
Either way, we hand the proverb over to be 
settled by the Bench of Black Aprons, 

“The shortest way’s the langest hame.” 
(Scotch.) Beware how you jump at conclu- 
sions, lest it cost you many a fall, or a long 
journey round to recover it. 

“Ce qui vient par la flite, sen va par le 
tambour ;” that which comes by the flute, 
- with the tambourine. What is gained in 

issipation, is lost in it; or what is gained in 
one battle, is lost by another. “ Lightly come, 
lightly gone.” 

“The wheel of fortune turns swifter than a 
mill-wheel.” (Spanish.) Good luck obtains a 
more rapid result than industry. So does bad 
luck. 

“ One swallow does not make a summer.” We 
are but tco ready to accept the first isolated 
sign of success, as a proof of its aggregate 
presence, or forthcoming ; whereas, any one 
actual and entire success requires a combina- 
tion of favourable circumstances (with a sharp 
sprinkling of the unfavourable too, by way of 
spurs and spices), more numerous and intri- 
cate than could ever be present, or even seen 
after they had occurred. 

“Lesprit est toujours la dupe du ceur.” 
(Rochefoucault.) The intellect is always the 
dupe of the heart. On the contrary, it is not 
guided by it half enough, for man’s goodness, 
purity, and wisdom. We see this “duping,” 
as the cynic calls it, in childhood ; and it is 
more deeply to be regretted than any other 
change we know, that, as man advances in 
knowledge of the world, he ceases to be a 
child and act upon his feelings—but becomes 
a very knowing fellow, and acts only upon his 
reason, as he considers it, while in most cases 
it is only his prejudices and self-interest, in 
the narrowest sense. Happy the man who 
remains, essentially, a child ; if he has at the 
same time a man’s intellect and experience, 
his “childhood” will have a good chance of 
making him a genius. 

“ Veritas odium parit;” truth produces 
hatred. No doubt of it, so few can endure to 
hear it. The imperfections of man, as well 
as the great artiticialities of society, are too 
humerous and entangling to permit so tranch- 
ant a principle to have its full vent without 
constant opposition, There is another reason 
for it in another Latin proverb—“ Vincit 
omnia veritas ;” truth overcomes all things. 
There is, also, no doubt of this ; and how vast 
a majority of mankind. hate by instinct, if 
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with no direct consciousness, the conqueror 
of all their falsehoods and worst prejudices. 
“Tt never rains, but it pours.’ Good luck, 
and ill luck, never come single. 
one success is scarcely cool before you hear 
of another piping hot ; and, on the contrary, 
if you meet with a misfortune, the very day 
after it you are pretty sure to hear of another. 
Receive a note which tells you of the break- 
ing-down of some profitable arrangement, or 


loss of money, and by the next post comes a| 


bill which you had expressly intended to pay 
with the money you have just lost. 

“ What proof of penetration is tt to tell the 
hour when the clock strikes ?” (Chinese.) In ri- 
dicule of those who prophesy after the event. 

“To the connoisseur the smell of salt fish is 
never fotid.” (Chinese.) Tastes may be 
educated to anything. Nothing is caviare 
to the connoisseur. 

“ Deprived of the harmony of the lute and 
guitar, of what importance is the difference of 
perfume between the laseras and the vanilla ?” 
(Chinese.) The “laseras” is the most beau- 
tiful species of mushroom. How exquisitely 
Chinese is the suggestion of refined luxury 
and delicate discrimination ! The peculiarities 
of delicious perfumes can only be rightly ap- 
preciated by the aid of romantic suusic. 

“ Appearances are deceitful.” (Chinese.) 
One is fairly surprised at finding these old 
familiar proverbs come from most remote 
places and times. The above one is accom- 
panied in China by a little metaphysical 
comment, which is deliciously Chinese. “On 
opening my eyes, I see very well that he is 
not me. But, on starting from sleep, the 
question is often asked, ‘ Who am I, myself?’ ” 

“One fool makes many.” <A jocular fellow 
once laid a bet that he would assemble a large 
crowd in the streets of London in ten minutes, 
who should all gaze at nothing, and inquire 
earnestly about it. Accordingly he stopped 
abruptly in Holborn, and pointed with one 
finger just over a chimney-pot, following the 
tip of his finger with his eyes, most intently. 
In the course of five minutes he had set a 
dozen people looking in the same direction, 
and these dozen acting upon the minds of 
passers-by, produced a crowd of fifty or sixty 
people within five minutes more, all looking 
up, and inquiring of each other what it was. 
The same thing applies in politics, in litera- 
ture, in the fine arts, in trade, in fashion. 
But does the converse hold? Does one wise 
man make many? Certainly not; but his 
influence is pretty sure at some time or other, 
to render many less foolish than they other- 
wise would be, and to sow the seeds of future 
wisdom in a few. 

“ Hab’ auf Deine Giinse Acht, wenn der 
Fuchs den Pfarrer macht ;” when the fox 
turns preacher, take care of your geese. Most 
‘as 2a would do this, but the difficulty is to 

now the fox in his various disguises. He is 
seldom found out till too late. 


“ Birds of a feather flock together.” This is 
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another version of “Show me your company, 
and I’ll tell you what you are.” A certain 
man of genius being introduced to a literary 
lady, said to her, “ Shall we dispense with all 
ceremony, and understand each other at 
once?” By all means!” replied the lady, 
“Well, then,” said he, “who are your phi- 
losophers and poets ?” 

“It ts the last feather that breaks the camel's 
back.” (Arabic). How often do we see an 
oppressive conduct continued to the utmost 
extent, only just short of the last feather, 
so that when the poor drudge dies, no one 
can say he was killed by the last feather. His 
oppressor simply says he was worn out. 
History, both ancient and modern, displays 
striking examples of this; the last feather, 
however, in these cases, breaking the back of 
the people’s endurance, and sometimes break- 
ing the back of the tyranny that overloaded 
them. The proverb of “ Do not overload the 
willing horse,” is of the same family as the 
above, and may be regarded as a preliminary 
caution. 

“ Nullum magnum ingenium sine mixturd 
dementie.” (Seneca.) No great genius with- 
out a certain degree of madness. This is just 
the kind of saying which pleases common- 
place people, who thus escape the uneasy 
sense which superiority so often gives to self- 
love. That an intense devotion to some 
special development, and the predominance of 
certain special faculties, are apt to produce 
corresponding characteristics in the individual, 
is natural, and, perhaps inevitable ; and in this 
sense, we suppose, that a certain (or, rather, 
an uncertain) degree of what ordinary people 
mistook for madness was exhibited by Homer 
and Shakspeare, Michael Angelo and Rem- 
brandt, Bacon and Goéthe; but it does not 
appear in their works. We prefer a better 
term—inspiration. 
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I HAVE an eccentric friend, whom I meet 
occasionally. He cannot be said to have an 
inquiring turn of mind, or usually to busy 
himself with the science of industrial economy. 
Babbage is an unknown writer to him ; and 


he has not yet contrived to “get up” any 


interest in the recent Reports on Her Majesty’s 
Customs. In fact, I should not be surprised if 
he never opened the interesting volumes in 
question. He is a man with an active mind, 
nevertheless ; but this activity is expended, as 
a rule, in eccentric pursuits. He has one con- 
firmed antipathy—he hates a purpose. Since 
he heard that I had written a paper on the 
wrongs of factory children, he has treated me 
with marked coolness. Yet he is a man with 
an excellent heart. Let me at once give the 
key to his character. Most people have one 
serious object in life, therefore he is opposed 
to all serious objects. Lately, I met him 
walking briskly on his way homeward, and I 
consented to accompany him. Suddenly, he 
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remembered that he must make a call before 
| he entered his chambers. 

This call led us out of a great thoroughfare, 
through two or three narrow and dark streets, 
to the door of a dingy house. As we paused 
on the threshold, my companion asked me if 
I had ever seen a tobacco- pipe manufactory. 
I expressed my inexperience; and, having 
been cautioned against sermons on what I was 
about to see, followed my eccentric friend 
down a dark passage, which terminated in a 
very dirty and a very dark warehouse. A 
few samples of tobacco-pipes lay upon a 
counter, and one side of the warehouse was 
skirted with drawers full of “yards of clay” 
—my eccentric friend’s ordinary expression 
when alluding to his pipes. In a dark corner, 
a strong man was savagely punching huge 
blocks of clay with a heavy wooden bar ; in 
another corner lay a huge pile of clay-blocks 
in the rough state—apparently a heap of dirt, 
of little use to anybody. A mild woman—the 
wife of the manufacturer—showed us about 
with acheerful manner. My friend, who took 
an evident interest in all the processes we 
witnessed, still contrived to maintain his 
eccentric habit, by continually expressing his 
unconcern. As we looked at the skilful action 
of the workmen’s fingers, my friend allowed 
that they played the fiddle well, but added 
that they could on/y play the fiddle. How- 
ever, I left him to pursue his eccentric way, 
and wandered about with unfeigned curiosity. 

Turning from the muscular fellow who was 
beating the rough clay with the wooden bar, 
and moistening it, that it might yield to the 
pressure of the mould, I suddenly saw a black 
gaping mouth before me, that seemed to be 
in the agony of swallowing a dense stack of 
tobacco-pipes ; this, I learned, was the pipe- 
kiln, The pipes were arranged in exact rows, 
and in vast quantities. I ventured to express 
my astonishment at the number of pipes in 
the capacious kiln ; whereupon the clay-beater 
paused from his labour, and, with a smile that 
expressed pity for my ignorance, declared that 
there was a mere handful on the premises. 

“There are a few still, up there,” he added, 
pointing to the roof of the warehouse. 

I followed the direction of his finger, and 
saw above me a roof of tobacco-pipes piled 
in regular rows on brackets. The number 
appeared incalculable, but the clay-beater 
contemptuously pronounced it insignificant. 
He informed me that I might see “a few 
more,” if I would have the goodness to go up 
stairs. My eccentric friend vowed that the 
trouble was excessive—that our business was 
with the pipes when they had tobacco in 
them, and not with the people who made 
them; and, as he remarked (having had a 
sharp pecuniary altercation with the manu- 
facturer’s wife), who took particular care. to 
charge a remunerative price for them. But 
he mounted the stairs, in spite of his objec- 
tions, and followed. me into the room where 
the battered clay of the beater below was 
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undergoing other processes. Here and there 
men seemed to be printing off pipes—the 
action of their arms, and the movement of 
their presses nearly resembling those of hand- 
printing. A pale woman sat in the centre of 
the room with a counter before her, and two 
or three delicate tools ; but we went past her 
at once to the man who had a mound of soft 
grey clay before him. He was working 
briskly. He first seized two lumps of clay, 
each of the average size of an apple, and 
having carelessly kneaded them with his 
fingers, seemed to throw them contemptuously 
upon the board before them. Then, with the 
palms of his hand he rolled them sharply out 
on the board, leaving one end of each lump 
very thick, and producing, altogether, two clay 
tadpoles of a large size. These he took up, 
and placed with others in a row, all pressed 
and sticking together. The apparent uncon- 
cern and indifference with which the entire 
operation was performed struck us parti- 
cularly. When we had sufficiently noticed 
the manufacture of gigantic tadpoles, we 
crossed the room to an opposite bench where 
a man was working rapidly. Here we found 


a confused heap of clay tadpoles, ready to 
into seemly 


be run through and burnt 
pipes. 

We watched the operations of the second 
skilled labourer with intense interest. First, 
with a weary air he took up a bundle of 
limp clay tadpoles, and threw them down close 
beside him. He then took a fine steel rod in 
his left hand, and seizing a tadpole, drew its 
long slender tail on to the rod. This operation 
was so dexterously performed, that the rod 
never protruded the least to the right or to 
the left, but was kept, by the fine touch of the 
right-hand fingers, exactly in the centre of the 
tube. The spitted tadpole was then laid flat 
in the lower half of the metal pipe mould ; 
the upper part was pulled down over it, and 
then pressed. On lifting the mould from the 
press, the workman quickly cut away the 
superfluous clay that stood up beyond the 
bowl, opened the mould, and disclosed, to the 
undisguised admiration even of my eccentric 
friend, the graceful flow of his usual “yard 
of clay.” But it was not yet ready for 
smoking ; very far from it. 

It was still a damp, leaden grey pipe, with 
two broad seams of clay projecting from it, 
throughout its entire length. It was ragged 
too. On these deficiencies my friend began 
to offer a few pungent remarks;. when the 
workman interrupted him by pointing towards 
an industrious woman, who seemed to be in a 
desperate hurry ; yet she was not at all ex- 
cited. My friend suggested that steam must 
be circulating in her nimble fingers, instead 
of blood. She smiled at the pleasantry ; and 
said meekly enough, that it was custom. She 
was as clumsy as I should be when she began: 
—but long, long days of experience,—there, 
sitting before that board, and cutting inces- 
santly those seams that curl so neatly off the 
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rough pipes, give that dexterity, and it is 
well a severely, paid for. The work- 
woman wears a serious, dull face generally. It 
struck me, as I watched the repetition of her 
movements, that in their dreadful monotony 
there must be a deadening influence upon the 
mind and heart. I even thought that she 
must find it a relief now and then to break a 
pipe, or drop one of the glistening steel rods. 
First, she took up one of the rough pipes, and 
with a sharp steel instrument, smoothed all 
the rough clay about the bowl. Then she 
smoothed the stem with a flat instrument— 
then she cut the mouth-piece even. Having 
thus rapidly travelled over the moulder’s 
work, she withdrew the fine steel rod from the 
tube, blew down the pipe to assure herself that 
the air passed from the bowl to the mouth- 
piece, and then carefully added it to a row, 
placed upon a frame beside her. The finished 
pipe was hardly deposited in its place before 
another was in her hands, and in rapid process 
towards completion. 

A roaring fire crackled in the grate, and 
the heat of the atmosphere was oppres- 
sive. Above were more endless rows and 
galleries of pipes, waiting to be baked, and in 
a fair way, I thought, of undergoing that 
process where they lay. I could hear the dull, 
heavy sounds of the clay-beater’s weapon be- 
low, and in the room the incessant click of 
the closing moulds. The workmen were 
proud to show their dexterity, as they well 
might be. Our friend in the farther corner, 
as he talked pleasantly to us on various sub- 
jects, still carelessly made his clay tadpoles ; 
the woman never paused from her rapid work 
when she exchanged occasional sentences with 
a boy who stood near her; and the wife of 
the manufacturer surveyed the busy scene 
with sparkling eyes. 

I thought once or twice of the damp clay 
streaming about these workpeople; and of 
the hard, stern work going on to provide re- 
ceptacles for lazy men’s tobacco. Pipe-clay 
seemed to force itself everywhere ; about the 
rafters, on the benches, on the floor, in the 
walls, My friend’s curiosity was soon satisfied ; 
for his anxiety to avoid contact with the raw 
material of his favourite manufactured article, 
drove every other consideration from his mind. 
He vowed that he did not wish to appear in 
the streets of London in the guise of a miller 
—that, generally, he preferred a black coat to 
a piebald one, and that not being a military 
man, the less pipe-clay he took away in the nap 
of his clothes, the better. But I had one or 
two questions to put to the tadpole-maker ;— 
not with the view, as my friend stoutly as- 
serted, of writing a sermon, but perhaps 
with an object sufficiently laudable. 
that a workman, “keeping to it” twelve 
hours, can make “four gross and a half” of 
pipes per day. 

My friend was struck with this astonishing 
fact ; and, forthwith, began to prove from 
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gross he wanted at a very low price indeed, 
It was only when the workman paused, for 
the first time, from his work to Seams the 
beauties of various pipes, that my friend felt 
himself quite at home in the manufactory, 
Hereupon, the workman placed a variety of 
pipes in juxta-position, and began to talk of 
their relative excellencies and beauties with 
the tact of an artist. This man was not 
without a shrewd sense of art; he had his 
ideal of a tobacco-pipe, as the political 
dreamer has his ideal of a model state, or a 
sculptor of his ideal beauty. He had shrewd 
unanswerable reasons for a certain roundness 
in the bowl; his eye wandered critically 
|down the graceful bend of the tube, and his 
|hand tested nicely the finish of the surface, 
His skill lay, certainly, only in the manu- 
facture of tobacco-pipes; but, still, herein 
his mind was active, and his taste was cul- 
tivated. 

“What would become of you if smoking 
were put down by Act of Parliament?” my 
friend asked, with a sarcastic air. But the 
man was a match even for the practised 
eccentricity of my companion. 

“ Why, sir,” said the man, “ most likely more 
snuff would be consumed instead, and I should 
shut up the kiln, and take to making snuif- 
boxes.” 

My friend was silenced ; and, as we walked 
away from the manufactory, down the dark 
narrow streets, he allowed, in a whisper, that 
there was wisdom in the pipemaker’s answer. 
| And then he began to make calculations as 
|to how many people flourish in every country 
on the bad habits and vices of their fellow- 
citizens. He wove a chain of terrible length, 
to show how many men were interested in 
the drunkenness of the country. A man reeled 
past us in the imbecile, singing stage of the 
vice. “That man,” said my eccentric friend, 
“has done the state some service to-night. 
He has been helping to swell the Excise 
returns ; presently he will create a disturb- 
| ance ; a policeman will gallantly walk him off 
|to the station-house, and be promoted ; his 
| hat will be broken, to the great advantage of 
'a hatter ; his shirt front will be torn, to the 
| benefit of some poor, lone sempstress; and 
there, he has broken his yard of clay, to the 
advantage of the manufactory we have just 
left. Delirium tremens will come at last ; 
and with it a surgeon ; and, with the surgeon, 
herbs which are now growing under the 
burning heat of Indian skies.” Thus my 
eccentric friend ran on, and I did not in- 
terrupt him; for, in his words, I detected 
| sparks of light that led us merrily forward to 
|our journey’s end, where we found half-a- 
gross of “ yards of clay ;” “a perfect picture,” 
|according to my friend,—lying, all white as 
isnow before us, trimmed, [ ‘knew, by the 
serious, nimble-fingered woman we had seen 
at her work. And she is at it now, still 
‘cutting the seams off, and blowing down the 





|| this assertion that he ought to have the half-! tubes ! 
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